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FTER two months of acrimonious debate, the 
opponents of the London Naval Treaty in the 
United States Senate could muster only nine votes, 


against fifty-seven cast for ratification. Their defeat 
was expected; its overwhelming character comes as a 
surprise, and represents not only a personal triumph for 
President Hoover, but the realization by wavering 
Senators that the great majority of the American 
people, whether Republican or Democrat, are solidly in 
favour of the Treaty, and might take signal vengeance 
at the polls for any set-back to the cause of peace and 
disarmament. Out of a host of reservations, the only 
one allowed to stand was that which declares that the 
Treaty is ratified on the understanding that no secret 
agreement exists, modifying or supplementing its 
terms. The fate of the Treaty seems now to be assured, 
for although the opposition of Admiral Togo and other 
distinguished officers may delay ratification by Japan, 
it is most unlikely to prevent it. Mr. Winston Churchill 
led yet another attack in the House of Commons in the 
debate on the Supplementary Naval Estimates, and 
made it yet more clear that his real objection is not to 
this, but to any treaty for armament limitation. He 
was heavily defeated, and a bellicose attempt by Com- 
mander Kenworthy to oppose the building programme, 
on the ground that the Treaty did not go far enough, 
met with still shorter snrift. 
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The effervescence in Egypt has by no means sub- 
sided. No sooner had order been restored in Alexandria 
than a fresh outbreak took place in Cairo which it re- 
quired the presence of three thousand Egyptian troops 
and police to quell. Meanwhile, Mr. MacDonald 
announced in Parliament that two British warships had 
been sent to Alexandria in view of the menace to foreign 
life and property, but supplemented his statement by 
an assurance that the British forces and diplomatic 
representatives in Egypt will observe the strictest pos- 
sible neutrality in the quarrel between the Wafd party 
and the Crown. He added that Sidky Pasha had been 
informed that he would be held responsible for the pro- 
tection of foreign lives and property, and that the British 
Government could not allow itself to be used as an 
instrument for an attack on the Egyptian Constitution. 
To this, the Egyptian Premier has replied in a remark- 
ably heated Note, declaring that foreigners in Egypt 
had ample confidence in the Egyptian Ministry, and 
that the British Government need not disclaim respon- 
sibility for an attack on the Egyptian Constitution until 
it was asked to accept it; in fact, that the disclaimer 
itself was an unauthorized intervention in the internal 
affairs of Egypt. 

* * 

Beyond question, the situation is full of danger. 
So far, the mobs appear to have been well controlled 
by the organizers of the riots, who have directed their 
energies against the Egyptian authorities, and not 
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against Europeans. Up to the present, moreover, the 
Egyptian troops and police have proved adequate to 
the task imposed on them. Unfortunately, there is no 
reason to hope that the disturbances are at an end, and 
rioting in Egypt may, at any moment, take an anti- 
foreign colour. Should this happen, pressure will be 
put on the British Government from many quarters to 
allow the British troops in Egypt to be used. The 
French and Italian newspapers are already insisting on 
British responsibilities in Egypt in an unfriendly and 
irritable tone, and any, even accidental, injury to a 
foreign subject might give rise to demands for British 
protection to the French and Italian quarters in Cairo 
and Alexandria. Yet it would be madness to allow the 
use of British troops except in the last emergency. A 
few warships lying off Alexandria will do little harm, 
and may have a salutary effect, but the intervention of 
a single British platoon in Cairo might easily set the 
whole country in a blaze and place the lives of foreigners 


in real danger. 
* ~ * 


The most important recent development in Indian 
affairs is the public-spirited effort now being made by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar to persuade 
Mr. Gandhi and the two Nehrus to call off the civil 
disobedience movement, thus permitting the Govern- 
ment to withdraw its emergency measures, and creating 
a better atmosphere for the Round-Table Conference. 
They have now received from the Viceroy an assurance 
that every facility will be given them for private inter- 
views with the imprisoned leaders, and while they admit 
that they are not very hopeful of success, the result of 
their efforts will be awaited with the keenest interest. 
At first, it seemed that their pitch might be queered in 
advance by the violent hostility shown, not only by 
extremists, but by all sections of Indian Liberalism to 
the suggestion that all three British parties should be 
represented at the Conference. There are signs, how- 
ever, that Indian politicians are gradually beginning 
to recognize the advantages of a really representative 
Conference, whose proposals would carry weight with 
the British Parliament and people as a whole, and that 
the first wild proposals to abandon participation are 
unlikely to be persisted in, unless one of the men whose 
recent speeches haye given such deep offence in India 
should be appointed as a party representative. 

* * * 


The Times has done good service this week by pub- 
lishing three articles by Mr. Edward Thompson on the 
extraordinarily inaccurate and misleading accounts of 
Indian affairs which are accepted in America. The 
carelessness and misrepresentation which these articles 
reveal are extremely disquieting, and they ought to 
create a strong demand on both sides of the Atlantic 
for an antidote against the poison which is being poured 
into the stream of Anglo-American relations. There is 
one powerful new weapon which might be more exten- 
sively used in the cause of truth and international good- 
will, and that is the long-distance radio. It was used 
to good purpose during the Naval Conference, when 
America was addressed from London by American and 
British statesmen. Why should not the Viceroy be 
asked to broadcast an address from Simla to the 
American people? An excellent impression might thus 


be made. 
* * * 


The Coal Bill has now been passed by both Houses 
of Parliament, and awaits the Royal Assent. Its last 
stage was critical The Government, with the 
acquiescence of the Miners’ Executive, wisely decided to 
accept the spread-over amendment, with the additional 
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proviso that the approval of the Mining Association and 
the Miners’ Federation must be obtained before a dis- 
trict agreement to adopt the spread-over can be imple- 
mented by the Board of Trade. This amendment to the 
amendment was accepted unanimously by the Com- 
mons, but, in the Upper House, Lord Salisbury was 
disposed to toss the ball back again by adding further 
words of an obscure character. A strong speech by 
the Lord Chancellor, and a sensible speech by Lord 
Melchett convinced the majority of the Peers of the 
folly of this course, and Lord Salisbury beat a hasty 


retreat. 
* * * 


The borrowing powers of the Unemployment Fund 
have been raised again, this time to £60,000,000; and 
the debate on the necessary money resolution was as 
drab, jejune, and hopeless as all similar debates in the 
past. With its present borrowing powers the Fund 
will not overstep the £60,000,000 limit before March, 
1931, if the average number on the live register does 
not exceed 1,900,000. Actually, however, there is little 
prospect that further action can be postponed until the 
end of the financial year; for the figures already stand 
above 1,900,000, and the bad winter months are still 
to come. The truth is that the entire system of unem- 
ployment insurance now requires to be thoroughly re- 
cast. No well-informed person denies the necessity and 
value of unemployment insurance; but true insurance 
must be sharply separated from relief—the “ dole ”’ 
proper—and the organization of the labour market, 
together with the other measures necessary for dealing 
with the problem, must be vigorously undertaken. 

* * * 


In connection with our comment in last week’s 
issue on the recent passage of a Social Insurance Law in 
France, it is interesting to note that the application of 
the law as it stands is still very doubtful. Its entry 
into force has been postponed again and again, and, 
although everyone took it for granted that July 1st was 
to be the final date, it has now been postponed once 
more to August Ist owing to the number of declarations 
still remaining to be made. A violent and prolonged 
campaign against it by newspapers of the standing of 
the Temps (in unison with the Communist paper 
Humanité !) has made both employers and workers dis- 
trustful of the new measure. Most of the former have, 
however, done what was required of them, but a num- 
ber of workers (especially agricultural) have refused 
point blank to have anything to do with the law (pre- 
ferring to do without the resulting benefits rather than 
be forced to accept them), and a far greater number 
have demanded that the employers shall pay the 
workers’ share or raise their wages accordingly. In 
certain cases these demands have led to strikes; of 
short duration, it is true, but none the less serious as 
an index of public opinion. An even more serious 
factor, reminiscent of British experience, is the unre- 
lenting opposition of the medical profession who claim 
that the remuneration they are asked to accept is 
ridiculously small. 

* * * 


The dissolution of the Reichstag came as a sur- 
prise, for the Nationalists had originally intended to 
support the Bruening Cabinet so as to enable it to rule 
by decree, by resorting to Article 48 of the Constitu- 
tion (a step of very doubtful legality). But at the last 
moment they thought they saw a chance of participat- 
ing in what promised to be a semi-dictatorship. They 
therefore offered the Government their co-operation 
with the implied threat that if the offer was refused they 
would vote with the Socialists against the Government’s 
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financial proposals. The offer was indeed refused, 
whereupon the Nationalists split into two separate 
parties. The one, led by Dr. Hugenberg, voted with 
the Socialists, and the other with the Government, 
which was defeated by a narrow margin. It will remain 
in office and rule by decree (though controlled by a com- 
mittee representing the defunct Reichstag) until the 
new Reichstag meets. The elections have been fixed 
for September 14th. 


* = * 


The trade returns for the first six months of 1980 
show that Germany’s exports totalled £310 millions, 
whereas Britain’s exports totalled only £305 millions; 
and the apostles of Protection amongst us seize on this 
fact as further evidence of the failure of Free Trade and 
of the urgent need to change our fiscal policy. But we 
must preserve a sense of proportion in these matters. 
Germany’s relatively large exports include on the one 
hand £18} millions representing reparations deliveries 
in kind and on the other hand an unknown but large 
volume of exports to meet her other reparations obliga- 
tions, pay the interest charges on her large foreign loans, 
and finance imports for which she can no longer obtain 
foreign credits. Our own exceptionally low exports in 
the first half of this year result from quite exceptional 
circumstances—the falling off of trade with Australia 
and India supplies two examples—and improvement 
may be reasonably expected as soon as the worst of the 
world trade depression is over. Things are admittedly 
bad; but the country is still by no means ready for the 
undertaker—or the buzzards. 


* * * 


The British Government are to be congratulated 
on having drafted a reply to M. Briand’s Memorandum 
on the Federation of Europe, in a style which is much 
more cordial and conciliatory than that of the official 
refusal to consider the Geneva Protocol. They warmly 
endorse all. the general principles enunciated by M. 
Briand, and consider that ‘*‘a wider outlook on 
economic questions’? may arise from associating 
economic and political authorities in the discussions 
which are now so frequent between the political leaders 
of Europe. They cannot, however, support the French 
proposal for a European Conference, with an Executive 
Committee and a permanent Secretariat, on the grounds 
that a ** European Union of the kind proposed might 
emphasize, or tend to create inter-Continental rivalries 
and hostilities,’? and would inevitably overlap the work 
and injure the authority of the League. They end by 
suggesting that the memorandum should be placed on 
the Agenda of the next Assembly for further discussion, 
and the final sentence, in which reference is made to 
securing ** practical results of real value,”’ suggests that 
they may have concrete proposals to make at a later 
stage. No other reply could have been expected; but 
the French Press, while acknowledging the friendly 
tone of the Note, attacks its contentions with a 
vehemence that tends to confirm their validity. 


* * * 


The text of the Treaty between Great Britain and 
Iraq, which has now been published, follows closely the 
forecast on which our previous comments were based. 
Unfortunately, the Iraqi Press has discovered that the 
Treaty is ‘‘ like a large golden vessel, containing, in- 
stead of wine, a dose of Epsom salts,’? and that real 
independence remains to be fought for by ‘* other means 
of deliverance.’’ The basis of this remarkable utterance 
is not clear, and it would probably be a mistake to take 
it too seriously as an expression of national sentiment. 
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The close of the Colonial Office Conference has not 
produced any startling conclusions, but the Conference 
has, nevertheless, done useful work. The unification of 
the various Colonial Services, which was advocated in 
the recent report of the Warren Fisher Committee on 
Colonial Appointments, has been wisely advanced by 
the Conference’s deliberations; and a beginning has 
already been made with the vitally important agricul- 
tural services. The Conference welcomed the Colonial 
Development Fund, which was set up last summer, and 
pressed for its more extensive and more generous use. 
The difficult topic of film censorship for the tropical 
African colonies was well handled, and the discussions 
produced the useful suggestion of a central censorship 
in London; and the Conference also discussed and made 
useful recommendations on a large number of other sub- 
jects. The next step is to convert these reeommenda- 
tions into action; given reasonable vigour and enter- 
prise, the Colonial Office Conference will mark another 
stage in the development of the Colonial Empire. 


* * * 


Recently a meeting was held for research workers 
in the problem of asthma. It included speakers who 
are working under the auspices of the Asthma Research 
Council, a body largely subscribed to by sufferers from 
the disease, and independent research workers. The 
discussion was remarkable for the number of positive 
findings of the various speakers, apparently all uncon- 
nected yet strangely relevant. Whereas one described 
deficient secretions of the stomach as being a potent 
factor in the causation of asthma, another found the 
condition of the blood to be changed, while a third dis- 
covered the presence of a bacillus in the sputum. The 
findings of each will modify and influence the work 
of all the others and coherence should be the final 
result. Such a meeting is of inestimable value to all 
the research workers concerned, and from their various 
results it would seem that before long asthma will be a 
definitely curable disease. It is a pity that such useful 
round-table discussion is not more often employed, not 
only in all branches of research work, but in everyday 
problems concerning the community as a whole. To- 
day the problem of asthma and its allied and sometimes 
interchangeable diseases, such as migraine, hay-fever, 
urticaria, and some types of eczema, is being intensively 
worked upon in various parts of the country. Rheu- 
matic fever in all its manifestations is also receiving 
the utmost attention in this country. Probably no- 
where are these two incapacitating diseases being so 
effectively investigated and with such good results. 


* * * 


Forty-four resolutions on unemployment have been 
tabled for the Labour Party Conference which is to be 
held at Llandudno on October 6th and the four follow- 
ing days. A more general review of the Government’s 
achievements is implied in the following motion, which 
is put forward from Devonport :— 


‘“That the National Conference insiructs the 
National Executive Committee to include in the Annual 
Report a summarized account of :— 

‘* (a) Those portions of the Labour Programme as: 
laid down in ‘ Labour and the Nation’ that have been 
accomplished ; 

‘*(b) Such measures of legislation from ‘ Labour 
and the Nation’ as are in progress or contemplated in 
the next year; 

‘*(c) Such portions of the Programme as have been 
found impracticable of immediate attainment and the 
reasons for delay.” 


There is apparently someone in the Devonport Divi- 
sional Labour Party with a sardonic humour. 
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MR. BALDWIN’S IDEAL 


HE fundamental weakness of Mr. Baldwin’s 
I attitude towards Lord Beaverbrook’s Crusade lies 
in his acceptance of Imperial economic unity as 
an ** ultimate ideal.’’ Once this has been conceded, 
every doubt as to what is immediately practicable 
savours of timidity, and every device for the gradual 
** education *’ or ensnaring of the electorate looks un- 
commonly disingenuous, not to say dishonest. He who 
wills the end is generally assumed to will the means; 
and the end, or ** ultimate ideal,’’ in this case being a 
self-sufficing empire built up by the taxation of foreign 
imports, the means obviously include taxes upon foreign 
food and raw materials. With Lord Beaverbrook print- 
ing this truth on every doorstep, and shouting it from 
every housetop, it is impossible for Mr. Baldwin to 
pursue his more ingenious policy. That policy was to 
have been completed in three stages: first, he was to 
have been returned to power with *‘ a free hand for 
safeguarding,’’ but pledged not to tax food; secondly, 
he was to have summoned an Imperial Conference and 
draited tariff agreements involving the taxation of food ; 
thirdly, he was to have gone back to the electorate and 
allowed it to choose (either by General Election or 
Referendum) whether it would slight the Dominions or 
put up with food taxes. At its best, this was not an 
heroic plan of campaign, and the country is indebted to 
Lord Beaverbrook for his premature rush which exposed 
the first ambush. It is true, of course, that Lord 
Beaverbrook’s own policy is a network of contradictions 
and inconsistencies, but it is free from the subtler 
dangers to good relations in the British Commonwealth 
which were threatened by the official policy of the Con- 
servative Party. If the majority of the electors vote 
for ‘‘ Empire Free Trade ’’ they may not know what 
they are in for, but they will deserve what they get, and 
they will not be entitled to complain that they have 
been tricked. 

We shall not pursue here the intricacies and 
fallacies of the latest Protectionist programme. They 
were faithfully dealt with by Mr. J. A. Hobson in our 
last issue, and Sir Herbert Samuel contributes some 
searching comments upon them this week. Our present 
purpose is to look rather more closely at this ideal of 
Imperial economic unity, which Mr. Baldwin holds so 
dear, and to consider whether it is attainable, and 
desirable. 

The economic unity of the Empire implies, we take 
it, that trade shall flow between all parts of it as freely 
as it does now between London and Manchester ; but it 
also implies that imports from outside the Empire shall 
be subject to high, if not prohibitive, duties. The first 
part of the definition is immensely attractive. A great 
new Free Trade area in the world with Great Britain as 
its centre would be worth no small sacrifice. The 
growth of civilization may be regarded historically as 
a process by which peace and freedom of movement, 
trade, and communication are assured over areas of 
increasing size. It is widely held that Abraham Lincoln 
showed wisdom and foresight in refusing, at the cost of 
civil war, to admit the possibility of secession from the 
United States. Bismarck is thought to have done a 
great work in uniting the principalities of Germany into 
a single State. Garibaldi and Cavour are applauded 
for the union of Italy. Economic unity has played an 
extremely important part in all these cases. Is it not 
desirable, then, that the ties of the British Common- 
wealth should be supplemented by economic bonds? At 
a time when our export industries are languishing for 
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lack of markets, should we not look to the Dominions 
and Colonies for exclusive trade arrangements? So 
runs the argument. It is, as we have said, immensely 
attractive, but we believe it to be profoundly fallacious. 

In the first place, as Mr. Baldwin himself has 
shown, Imperial economic unity is utterly unattainable. 
It is true that he has only denied its immediate practic- 
ability, and that he retains it as an ultimate ideal, but 
the considerations which he advances against it are of a 
permanent character. He points out the obvious truth 
that the Dominions will not have it. Does he think it 
likely that, with the lapse of time, Canada will be con- 
tent to cut off her trade with the United States, and 
Australia will admit our manufactures to free competi- 
tion with her own? He admits that we have many 
treaty obligations with foreign countries which provide 
for equality of treatment in regard to imports into cer- 
tain of their Colonies and ours, and that from these 
arrangements we reap substantial advantages of par- 
ticular value to our home manufacturers. Does he 
contemplate that we shall ultimately abandon the policy 
of the open door in the Crown Colonies and Protec- 
torates? Does he see a solution of the problem of India 
which will include an arrangement for the exclusive ex- 
ploitation of the Indian market by British manufac- 
turers? Mr. Baldwin does not answer these questions, 
but the conclusion which others will draw from his argu- 
ments and confirm from their own observation is that 
anything resembling Free Trade within the British 
Empire is altogether outside the range of reasonable 
calculation. 

Most discussions of the question have, very natur- 
ally, ended at this point. Having satisfied themselves 
that Imperial economic unity was _ unattainable, 
inquirers have turned their thoughts in other directions. 
It may be worth while, however, to ask these further 
questions : If it were practicable, would it be desirable ? 
Do we want to see the world divided up into five or six 
mutually exclusive economic combinations—the United 
States of America, the United States of Europe, the 
British Empire, Soviet Russia, and so on? Would it 
make for peace, or for wars between continents? These 
are the ultimate questions raised by the new Protec- 
tionist campaign. 

** Tariffs,’? says a character in Mr. Wells’s latest 
fantasy, 

‘* are now the normal everyday method of that same con- 
flict for existence between staies which is the substance 
of all history and which finds its highest, noblest expres- 
sion in war. ... Our guns and bombs explode only 
during the war phase, but a tariff sustains a perpetual 
friction and menace; it injures while we sleep.’’ 

This may be an exaggerated view, but it contains 
an element of essential truth. Those of us who sincerely 
believe that peace is the greatest interest, not only of 
Britain, but of mankind, must always view tariffs and 
other devices for the restriction of intercourse with sus- 
picion and dislike. Our aim must be the recognition of 
the whole world as an economic unit, as indeed, in a 
very real sense, it is. No lesser area of Free Trade will 
satisfy us, because Free Trade within any part implies 
a refusal to co-operate fully with those parts which 
remain outside. Wars may not arise directly from 
tariffs, but the League of Nations is teaching us to 
regard peace as something more than a mere negative. 
A policy of peace in the modern world must be a policy 
of active co-operation for the mutual benefit of all 
nations. That is not to say that nations with common 
interests or common traditions are not to enter into 
closer relations. There is everything to be said for the 
recognition of the States of Europe as one economic 
family, and of the British Commonwealth as another, 
provided that these families do not seek to restrict their 
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relations with the rest of the world. As Sir Basil 
Blackett has admirably said in the July issue of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, ‘‘ There is every reason to dis- 
courage the selfish aim of an Empire politically or 
economically exclusive. To lay stress on tariffs is dan- 
gerous just because it panders to the motive of shutting 
others out.”’ 

A simple test which could be applied to M. Briand’s 
project of a European Union and to any plan for closer 
economic relations within the British Commonwealth 
would be this: could Great Britain be made welcome in 
both camps? If not, one at least of the projects must 
be based on the idea of exclusion, and it would square 
neither with our duty nor with our interest to partici- 
pate init. The total value of trade between the Empire 
and foreign countries is three times the value of the 
trade between one part of the Empire and another. It 
is clear therefore that the British Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Imperial Conference are following the 
dictates of common sense as well as those of good inter- 
national behaviour when they say that ‘* the reactions 
of Imperial economic policy . . . upon the volume of 
Imperial trade with foreign countries . .. must be 
fully and scientifically taken into account.’’ Let us by 
all means endeavour to promote closer and more active 
trade relations between the parts of the British Com- 
monwealth, but let the measures we adopt be of a 
positive character, not such as will restrict trade in 
other directions; only in that way can we avoid conflict 
with the true ideal of world economic unity. 


THOUGHTS ON THE VOTE OF 
CENSURE DEBATE 


By SIR HERBERT SAMUEL. 


T was said of a well-known preacher of a century ago, 

** His mind seems to move on hinges, not on wheels; 

there is incessant motion, but no progress.’? Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech in proposing the Vote of Censure in the 
House of Commons last week recalls the observation. And 
the leader typifies the party. The official Conservatives 
swing to and fro, but remain where they were. 

It is otherwise with Lord Beaverbrook. He moves. 
He sees an objective and he makes for it. The others, 
stationary, plead that at least they are swinging sym- 
pathetically. 

The terms of the Vote of Censure were evidently drawn 
with a view to giving to the ‘* Empire Crusaders ” the 
impression that the Conservative Party were not averse from 
the taxes on foreign food which are an essential object of the 
** crusade ”?; and at the same time give the impression to 
the rest of the world that they would take no active steps 
towards their adoption. To Lord Beaverbrook—‘* We do 
not oppose ”’; to the industrial population—‘* We do not 
promote.’? They are surprised that the assurance addressed 
to each is heard, and noted, and resented, by the other. 
The natural outcome has been that neither Lord Beaver- 
brook on the one side, nor the mass opinion of the nation 
on the other, has been in any degree conciliated. 

It is remarkable that not one word was said in the 
debate by Mr. Baldwin, or by his supporters, with regard 
to the Referendum. Only four months ago the happy 
announcement was made that the differences between the 
two sections of the Conservative Party were ended. The 
Referendum was the medium. Proposed, we were told, 
by Lord Beaverbrook on a Monday morning, it was accepted 
by Mr. Baldwin the same evening, and was publicly 
announced as a definite policy, amid enthusiastic applause, 
at a great meeting of the Conservative Party at the Hotel 
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Cecil on the Tuesday. But it never seems to have gained 
much favour among any part of the nation. 

Tue NATION gave me the hospitality of its columns at 
that time for an article in which I pointed out that the 
Referendum, democratic in appearance, would be likely to 
prove anti-democratic in its working; and urged that 
Liberals, now as previously, should have no truck with it. 
The Liberal Party in general, and the Labour Party as 
well, lent it no support. Leading Conservatives condemned 
it. Lord Beaverbrook himself before long repudiated it. 
And now it is dropped. Mr. Baldwin, discussing in Parlia- 
ment the whole question of fiscal policy and procedure, 
passes over the incident of the Referendum in silence. He 
does not in terms withdraw; nor does he reaffirm; he 
does not attempt to explain or to defend. He retires into 
a silence which may be discreet, but which cannot escape 
being regarded as ignominious. 

As complete, but less easy to understand, was his 
silence with regard to ‘“‘ the weapon of retaliation.’? In 
the country this is the staple of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches. 
At almost every meeting he denounces the tariffs of foreign 
countries; he emphasizes the injury they do to our trade; 
he urges that we should be armed with up-to-date weapons, 
in order to improve our position by making reprisals on 
theirs ; he indicates that here is a ready means of expanding 
our trade and the opportunities of employment. In the House 
of Commons the whole subject is forgotten. The terms of 
the Vote of Censure make no mention of it; the mover’s 
speech omits it altogether. Perhaps its sponsors were wise 
not to bring to debate on the floor of the House a proposal 
which was condemned on conclusive grounds by the Balfour 
Committee, which would be likely to lead, as they pointed 
out, not to a reduction of the tariffs against us, but, by way 
of re-retaliation, to an increase, and which would fare badly 
when exposed to the test of equal discussion. 

The debate turned largely on the protection of manu- 
factured goods. The argument that a preserved home 
market enables manufacturers to organize their industries 
economically, to work full time, to reduce overhead charges, 
and so to keep their prices down and expand their export 
trade, was strongly emphasized. The iron and steel trade 
was instanced. The example of foreign countries was 
quoted. Here, we were told, is to be found the chief solu- 
tion for the problem of unemployment. 

One is always grateful in this controversy for the 
emergence of a new fact. Within the last fortnight fresh 
light has been thrown upon this aspect of it. The Govern- 
ment’s Economic Advisory Council sent a representative 
delegation this year to study the conditions of the iron and 
steel industry in Continental countries. It found the in- 
dustry prospering in some of them—but not in Germany. 
There, they say, ‘‘ despite its rehabilitation after the War, 
and the extent to which plants have been improved in their 
equipment, the industry is suffering from unemployment.”’ 
At the time of the delegation’s visit, in the metal indus- 
tries, including engineering, 14 per cent. of the workers 
were wholly unemployed and another 16 per cent. were on 
short time. Their conclusion is that ‘‘ in principle, in 
policy, and in the difficulties confronting the post-War situa- 
tion of the iron and steel industry, there is a marked 
similarity between Germany and Great Britain.’’ Yet Ger- 
many is fully protected. All these opportunities, under the 
shelter of a tariff, for rationalization, working full time, 
reducing costs, expanding exports, which are advocated as 
a panacea, have for long been available there. Nevertheless 
a Government Committee of Inquiry finds the situation in 
the iron and steel industry to be much the same at this 
moment in Germany as it is in Free Trade Britain. 

I will not stay to touch upon the many other points in 
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which the statements made on behalf of the Protectionist 
case, so plausible in appearance, may be found to be decep- 
tive on examination. Of greater interest in the debate 
were the speeches of Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Wise, 
suggesting an alternative—the bulk purchase of wheat 
and other commodities by Import Control Boards. 

The fiscal controversy is barren, they said; and barren 
I agree it is. But it is not the Free Traders who have 
raised it. When a great depression is taken by Protec- 
tionists as the opportunity to try to stampede the nation, 
anxious and wavering, into the acceptance of a policy 
which we are convinced would be mischievous, would lower 
the standard of living of our people, injure our export 
and shipping trades, and result in the long run in more 
unemployment and not less—Free Traders have the plain 
duty to combat it on every occasion and by every legitimate 
argument. But by all means let us consider alternatives. 

Certain questions present themselves. The Import 
Boards are to ‘* stabilize prices ’—but not at their present 
level. Sir Oswald Mosley tells us that that would be simply 
** the stabilization of depression.”” Then what is the level 
to be? I presume, in the case of wheat, at some point 
arbitrarily fixed as being remunerative to the average 
British farmer. Who is to fix that point? Will political 
considerations not enter? How can the operations of an 
Import Board using—and risking—vast sums of public 
money, be withdrawn from the control of Parliament? And 
if Parliament is to be in control, is the fixing of the price 
level to be finally decided by a tussle between members of 
the House of Commons representing the producers in the 
agricultural districts and members representing the con- 
sumers in the industrial districts ? 

Mr. Wise declared that the Import Board was not to be 
limited for its purchases to Empire countries. Then is it 
to pay no higher price for Canadian wheat than for similar 
wheat from the United States and from the Argentine? 
Another dilemma arises here. If the answer is ** Yes; 
Canadian wheat must be bought at world prices and no 
more,” then a controversy, possibly a dangerous con- 
troversy, would almost inevitably arise. The British Import 
Board, established and financed by the Government of the 
United Kingdom, and given by law an absolute monopoly of 
the market here, would be in direct conflict with a Canadian 
Wheat Pool, supported, as it would certainly be supported, 
by the Government of Canada. Who is to arbitrate between 
them? 

But if, on the other hand, the answer is ‘‘ No,’? then 
the British consumer would have to be told that offers, at 
lower prices, of wheat of equal quality from foreign coun- 
tries had been rejected, for political reasons. The Import 
Board would be paying for its wheat more than it need 
have paid. It is the consumer who would have to make 
good the difference. We are back again in the old con- 
troversy over the food-taxes. There would, however, be 
this difference, that while, under the Beaverbrook scheme, 
some part at least of the higher prices paid by the people 
would go to the Exchequer and help to reduce general 
taxation, under the Wise scheme none of it would go there. 

Other points arise. But the whole subject of Import 
Boards needs a fuller consideration, which could only be 
given on a separate occasion. In the Vote of Censure debate 
it was a by-product—valuable but incidental. The debate 
itself vividly brought back to my mind the controversies— 
how similar !—of nearly thirty years ago. Mr. Chamberlain 
was the Beaverbrook, Mr. Balfour the Baldwin of those days. 
The Conservative Party, then as now, was striving to recon- 
cile divergences that were irreconcilable. It was still striv- 
ing when it went over the cataract of the election of 1906. 
Free Trade was maintained. There followed, after no long 
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interval, a great revival of commerce and industry, and 
unemployment fell, before the War, to the minimum figure 
of 2 per cent. History, which has repeated itself so far, 
may repeat itself in the next stage also. But it will only 
be if an effort is made by Free Traders now not less energetic 
than was made by Free Traders then. 


DARK HOURS IN ENGLAND 


[The following article by M. André Siegfried, the 
distinguished French student of British and American 
conditions, is appearing also in Le Petit HAVRE. It 
gains in interest through being addressed primarily to 
the author’s own countrymen.—EpDIToR, NATION.] 


T present England is going through the darkest hours 

she has known since the War. It is no insult to a 

noble and energetic people if we remark upon the 
grave anxiety which they are experiencing in face of un- 
foreseen circumstances. For nearly ten years England has 
been in a critical position : several times they have thought 
that they were emerging, and never have they doubted that 
they would emerge. But now a new storm is descending 
upon them while the old one is still blowing. Is unemploy- 
ment going again to increase? (It has already begun to 
do so.) Are exports again going to diminish? Will there 
be a further weakening in British influence upon inter- 
national affairs? The constant raising of these questions 
betokens an atmosphere of acute anxiety. Can it be that 
a people which has never lost confidence in itself is begin- 
ning to mistrust the future? 

In the nineteenth century the world was dominated by 
the English economic system, and the English grew used 
to being the economic directors of our planet. They be- 
lieved that this situation would last for ever. Even after 
the War, in the crisis of 1921, it was universally believed 
in England that the tension was temporary. All that 
seemed necessary was for international economic life to 
recover its balance, and then, in the natural course of 
events, England would be bound to recover her proper pre- 
ponderance. In this way England sought for the causes 
of her troubles in the outside world, and never dreamed that 
the real weakness might be in herself. 

The general strike seems to have opened the eyes of 
the more wary. After this terrible adventure some people 
perceived that the economic conditions of the nineteenth 
century, so perfectly arranged for the advantage of Great 
Britain, would probably never recur. The more sagacious 
realized that some foreign markets, which were thought to 
be lost temporarily, might indeed be lost for good. A mere 
return to pre-war conditions was therefore inadequate as a 
programme. It became necessary to accept the world as it 
now is—to admit, in fact, that this is the twentieth cen- 
tury, with the United States a first-rate Power, with the 
Far East in rebellion against European domination, and 
with the Dominions, only children yesterday, grown up 
and possessing a life of their own. From this moment 
England began to wake up, and now she can no longer shut 
her eyes to the possible disappearance of her belief in her 
own economic supremacy. Consequently the English feel 
that they are faced with a grave crisis, but it is in their 
morale that they are suffering even more than in material 
ways. At least, such is my impression. And as a result 
they are in danger of giving way to a pessimism unjustified 
by the circumstances. 

The student of nineteenth-century English history can 
easily trace the first signs of the present troubles about the 
year 1880. It was then that serious competition began, 
whereas English industry had previously had the field prac- 
tically to itself. This is made quite clear by an examination 
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of the crisis of 1885. At that difficult moment we see Eng- 
land settling to sleep upon her past successes just when she 
should have made an effort to pull herself together. This was 
the time when English manufacturers and tradesmen began 
to work less hard. They came late to the office, went away 
on Friday night for the week-end, and came back only on 
Monday afternoons. Instead of keeping up with the latest 
technical improvements, they pretended that success de- 
pends upon character rather than upon knowledge and tech- 
nique. Between 1880 and 1890 England began to lose her 
dominating position in the market for metal manufactures ; 
everywhere she was confronted with German competition. 
She protested, as if this was an injustice. ‘* Made in Ger- 
many!” she cried, as if she was shocked. About 1900 
she was reassured, perhaps mistakenly, by a_ brilliant 
economic recovery. But the crisis of 1921 was no ephemeral 
trouble suddenly appearing, but the result of a process 
which in fact had begun nearly half a century earlier, And 
this is the rea] danger of the present situation. 

What is required, therefore, is not to change a world 
which cannot be changed, not to try to revive economic 
conditions which have been dead for thirty years, but to 
adapt the country to modern conditions of international 
competition. Rationalization? Of course. But this is not 
easy when you are not ten but fifty years behind the times. 
It is difficult, above all, when you are used to making money 
easily, without much work or knowledge, when you have 
lived on a traditional belief that British prestige is in itself 
enough. It entails a whole reformation, including a policy 
in education, in the national philosophy of life, in intellec- 
tual, industrial, and technical equipment. And it must be 
confessed that the country is ill prepared by its past for such 
an undertaking. 

Hence the extreme confusion which reigns. To recon- 
quer the export markets English goods must again be the 
cheapest obtainable. But prices are no longer determined 
merely by the possession of coalfields. Mass-production 
is necessary, and for this America is better situated than 
the little British Isles. Moreover, labour must be labour 
which is productive. There would be no objection to high 
wages in England if there were a corresponding productive- 
ness, but there is not. Above all, what is required is an 
economic organization unburdened by fiscal and other 
charges, a State without a million and a half unemployed 
to support. The English workman prefers high wages plus 
unemployment to lower wages plus the possibility of revived 
industrial activity. 

In a word, England hesitates when faced with the 
brutal measures which might make a partial recovery pos- 
sible. She keeps her unemployed, and feeds them. She 
also keeps to a great extent her old ways and her old 
attitude. The old Free Trade spirit which marked her so 
deeply in the nineteenth century is growing weaker every 
day. Unable to maintain her position in the world, Eng- 
land is sliding gently but undeniably towards Protection 
as a solution. Like everyone else she thinks of sheltering 
behind a wall. ‘* Since we cannot keep foreign markets, 
let us use our privileges and make sure at least of the home 
market, and the colonial markets. Let us, like other 
people, keep poachers off our preserves.’’ This is the feel- 
ing behind a mass of controversial articles and speeches : 
there are a hundred such every day. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
campaign in favour of ‘‘ Empire Free Trade ”’ merely means 
Protection. 

Examined carefully, the proposal means giving up the 
whole Liberal tradition of nineteenth-century England. It 
is a proposal put forward in a country which has lost its 
self-confidence. To study this question I have come to 
London for a month. Need I add that I am rather im- 
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pressed by the prevalent pessimism? It reminds me of the 
confusion which reigned among us in France in the years 
1924-1926. We have emerged from it. And so will Eng- 
land, but perhaps she will leave behind parts of her old 
economic structure. Let us study the matter systematic- 
ally, for the two countries are more dependent upon each 
other than we sometimes think. 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HIS week we’ll begin with a Not-Quite So Story, 
entitled ‘‘ How the Elephant packed its trunk.’’ 
* 


* * 

Once in the not so long ago there was an Elephant’s 
Child called Stanley, and he lived in a most juicy Jungle. 
He was a nice child ’cept now and then when he used most 
drefful language. Once at the sea-side he suddenly dropped 
his spade and pail and said, ‘* Taxonfood ” (which is 
totally taboo, O Best Beloved), and all his dear relations 
spanked him till he promised he’d never say it again. But 
afterwards his little uncle the Beaver and his fat aunt the 
Scaly-Maily Hippopotamus teased him and said, ‘‘ Yah! 
you’re afraid to say it.’? Stanley said, ‘‘ I’m not afraid, 
but I promised.”? He was trying hard to be an honest 
Elephant : ’sides he didn’t want to be spanked again. But 
they went on teasing him until he said, *‘ Well, I’ll say it 
again if all the animals in the Jungle tell me I may.”’ That 
was very cute of him, because he knew they wouldn’t ever. 
But his Ugly Uncle and his Awful Aunt knew it too, so 
they still went on teasing him. They pricked him and they 
kicked him, and they thumped him and they bumped him, 
and they poked him and they choked him, until at last he 
went crying to the rest of his dear relations and said, 
‘* What am I to do with these Unutterable Stinkers? ”’ 
And they all looked very solemn and told him they would 
give him a Vote of Censure to read out at the Jungle 
Council. (A Vote of Censure is Monstrous Magic, O Best 
Beloved.) And when he got it, it was this: ‘‘ Know by 
these presents that anyone who won’t say Taxonfood is an 
Al, four-funnelled, twin-screw, copper-bottomed Stinker.’’ 
** But that means Me! ”’ shrieked the Poor Pachyderm. 
** Can’t be helped,’ said the dear relations. ‘* Don’t you 
think you’d better pack your trunk? ” 


* * * 


That will serve as an account of the origin of the much- 
advertised Vote of Censure. The actual course of the 
debate must be more mechanically described. The Motion 
was an antiquated bit of machinery (1902 pattern), and 
soon slipped into reverse. Mr. Baldwin did his best at 
the wheel, but with Mr. Snowden pushing at the radiator, 
Mr. Lloyd George tugging at the luggage carrier, and Sir 
Oswald Mosley and Mr. One-alone-is-Wise trying to heave it 
over sideways, it was impossible to keep it on the road. 


* * * 


It was amusing to hear Mr. Neville Chamberlain cooing 
to the Socialist Left-Wing and praising them for their 
breadth of mind because, anyhow, they weren’t pushing 
the same way as their Front Bench. Just as the Tory 
Press has suddenly discovered Mr. G. D. H. Cole to be a 
brilliant economist—a somewhat belated recognition of an 
established reputation. 

* * * 


The early part of Thursday was occupied by scene? 
which have already been sufficiently advertised. But one 
would like to suggest to Mr. Brockway (who was suspended) 
and Mr. W. J. Brown (who was not) that when they inter- 
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vene out of their turn and claim to occupy time allotted to 
others, they are really being unfair to their fellow-members. 
They would plead the excuse of urgency, but who is to be 
the judge of that? Many of us have grievances to ven- 
tilate, and if we all claim the same licence, the liberty of 
all is destroyed. It would be idle to address such an argu- 
ment to the other suspended member, and he must be left 
to the judgment of his own Party. 


* * * 


After that more than two hours were taken up by an 
elaborate joke of Winston’s. He had observed that Liberal 
members had not put down again on Report of the Finance 
Bill the new clause which so nearly upset the Government 
a week before—attributed this omission to inadvertence— 
wanted to be helpful (of course !)}—had put it down him- 
self. Good enough, and the laugh was certainly on us. 
But whatever enthusiasm we may have felt for the infant 
at birth, there was no reason why we should allow it to 
be deposited on our doorstep by Winston. ‘* Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes ’? was the obvious warning. After this 
playful interlude the House actually got through some real 
work in the last three hours. 


a . * 


Part of the tragedy of ‘‘ Unemployment Insurance 
(Money) No. 4 ” lies in the title. Number Four—the echo 
comes naturally—‘* how many more?” There have been 
five ten-million-pound increases upon the original borrow- 
ing powers of 1921; two of them this year. Work and 
Maintenance are becoming an unequal partnership. Main- 
tenance gets its overdrafts covered automatically. Work 
cannot even get a Development Loan. 


* a * 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland spoke with a bitterness quite 
intelligible when one remembers what he had to put up 
with as Minister of Labour, responsible for hardly more 
than half the present figures. But when he allowed his 
wrath to slop over on to the Liberal Party he roused 
Ernest Brown to one of his finest fighting speeches and 
received rather more than he gave. Mr. Henry Mond 
poured scorn upon Members in general for their ignorance of 
financial matters. The House used to put up with that 
sort of thing from Lord Melchett, because he was a Really 
Big Noise. But there is no heredity in these acquired 
characteristics, and even Don Bradman might quite easily 
become father to a brood of rabbits. 

~ * - 


Mr. Remer was more pleasantly absurd. He drew a 
lurid picture of ‘* scores of hon. members opposite being 
suspended every day in dozens ’’—which was worked out 
rapidly by a Scottish colleague as equivalent to 60 per 
diem. And, when Mr. Lawson three times corrected him 
on a question of fact, he observed airily that he “ only 
used that point in passing.”” Sam Weller would un- 
doubtedly have added “‘ as the soldier said ven he sat on 
his bayonet.’ 

* * * 

After that the policeman on point duty let through a 

little more Road Traffic. But it is still fairly congested. 


* + ~ 


There are times when it is a positive advantage to be 
bombarded from both sides. So Mr. Alexander found it 
when presenting his Naval Programme. Commander Ken- 
worthy said that it was much too big for peace, and Winston 
that it was far too small for safety—both with the utmost 
force and eloquence. So the First Lord, like the 
** Revenge,”’ ** ran on through the long sea-lane between,”’ 
hoping, not without reason, that his enemies would sink 

Be 
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one another. In the result, with solid Liberal support, he 
beat off both attacks quite easily. 
a * * 

There was plenty of quiet fun in the debate. Admiral 
Sueter, raging against Capital Ships, suddenly observed, 
** Fancy Mr. Dunnico being in command of a battleship.”’ 
The House fancied it enormously. Then Sir Bertram Falle, 
with the voice and manner of a depressed bath-chairman, 
uttered amazing bellicosities. Finally Mr. Holford Knight 
gave us some more revelations from that life which is so 
closely bound up with the history of our time. It is not 
only Lloyd George, but Winston too, it seems, that has 
been propped and guided by him in the wayward steps of 
a brilliant career. The man is becoming an obsession. Dig 
below the surface of any great movement and there you 
find him. He must be a lineal descendant of Bil! Adams, 
and when the full history of the Googlie, the Tank, and the 
Saxophone come to be written, his name will be found 
associated with every critical decision. 

ERIMUS. 


THE PRESENT DEPRESSION 
IN AGRICULTURE 


(From a CORRESPONDENT.) 


GRICULTURE has suffered politically from conflict- 
ing interests. This country is at present the dumping 
ground for agricultural produce, particularly corn. 
While the rural population as a whole would welcome pro- 
tection as an escape from this position and to obtain a 
better price for their products, the urban population, which 
is in the majority, has in the past rejected every such pro- 
posal to raise the cost of food. While the political parties 
continue to fight over these points, agriculture is left with- 
out a solution of its problems. Is there no way of 
harmonizing the conflicting interests of town and country? 
Considering things first from the consumers’ point of 
view : in these days total per capita consumption cannot 
be much increased, but the proportions of the different food- 
stuffs consumed are changing; if we drink more milk and 
cider we consume less beer. Agriculture is suffering from 
a world over-production of corn. No eat-more-bread cam- 
paign could induce us to eat another half a loaf for break- 
fast, and the surplus must be absorbed in another way; 
many people, however, could manage another egg or rasher 
of bacon, and it is to these products that we must look to 
clear off the surplus corn production. Looking at the 
general trends in the diet of the nation we see that the per 
capita consumption of bread and flour has been declining, 
whereas, although we have always been considered a meat- 
eating nation, the consumption of meat, milk, eggs, and 
fruit per capita has risen, but is still below that of many 
countries, such as U.S.A. and Canada, in which the standard 
of living is high. There is, then, the possibility of increasing 
consumption per capita of animal products, but very little 
chance for increased per capita cereal consumption in the 
future ; this naturally follows from the increased standards 
of living adopted as civilization proceeds. In the agricul- 
tural depression of the eighties Denmark found herself con- 
fronted with the same problems as we are to-day; she 
solved them, not by prohibiting the import of cereals, but 
by making use of their cheapness to produce articles— 
butter, eggs, bacon—for which there was a demand and for 
which the demand was capable of expansion if the product 
was supplied cheaply and in bulk to the centres of popu- 
lation. 
Now considering things from the producing end: we 
cannot ever hope to produce wheat in this country so 
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cheaply as in the large farms of Australia and Canada, 
where labour-saving implements lower the costs of produc- 
tion. As this is so, why should we subsidize wheat-growing 
in competition with them? Such a subsidy, moreover, would 
affect only a small proportion of our farmers. Here, again, 
with the talked-of subsidies on wheat or malting barley we 
have the conflicting interests of the arable and grass land 
farmer and of those who have land suitable for these pro- 
ducts and those who have not; farmers on the poorer lands 
most needing assistance would obtain less than those on the 
better soils. 

There seems to be little doubt that from a national 
point of view the attempt to favour corn-growing by sub- 
sidies and lowering the labour costs by machinery and 
extensive farms would be a mistake, and that this branch 
of farming should be left to the thinly populated countries. 
There is a great surplus of labour in this country, and our 
type of agriculture should in national interests be such as 
to employ much labour. Market gardening, poultry, pigs, 
and dairy cattle do this, and therefore they should get the 
benefit of any money the nation can afford to encourage its 
agriculture. To a minor degree sugar-beet,. not only in 
cultivation, but also in the factory, employs more labour 
than most crops, so that it has been worth the nation’s 
interest in it. The labour is now available for building and 
running creameries, bacon factories, slaughter houses, &c., 
and any money the nation could devote to agriculture could 
not be better spent, both for the purpose of employing 
labour and reviving the industry as a whole, for such money 
would not merely be assisting (as in the case of wheat or 
barley subsidies) a few individual farmers who might or 
might not employ more labour for the purpose, but would 
help grassland and arable alike. The arable farmer, by 
feeding his corn to pigs and poultry, would share equally 
in the benefits, and the keeping of these animals would auto- 
matically lead to the increased fertility of his land and 
higher production of his crops. It would thus obviate all 
necessity for inspection or demands for a specified level of 
cultivation such as would be required if a subsidy were 
given to corn growing direct. Moreover, money spent in 
this way would be in the nature of an investment in enter- 
prise for which the nation might obtain returns, rather 
than putting agriculture on the ‘‘ dole ’”’ by offering sub- 
sidies from which no financial return to the nation could 
ever be expected. 

The survey of marketing conditions made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture could well be given constructive 
action through development on these lines. The British 
farmer is at present only supplying the countryside with 
his produce; the large industrial towns are being supplied 
very largely by imports (with eggs, 75 per cent.). It is 
only those districts concentrating on production in bulk, 
such as beef in Norfolk, which are exporting to the towns, 
but these still lack the packing houses of Chicago or the 
Argentine. By organizing this specialist production from 
the marketing end in suitable areas the districts exporting 
products to our industrial centres could be placed in con- 
ditions under which they could compete favourably with 
foreign imports. 

The farmer has laughed at the politician and his ideas 
of helping agriculture, but both parties which have been in 
power in recent years, with their references to ‘‘ brocoli ” 
and ‘* canning plums,”’ have seen that from a national point 
of view these things, which are perhaps details in them- 
selves, are but examples of the way in which the national 
outlook and agricultural interests may be harmonized—they 
are, however, but odd trees in the wood of the factory 


system of agriculture which should be developed in this 
country. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE HOUSE 


I cANNOT quite fathom its purpose, this bag-snatching act 
with the Mace— 

As a protest ’twas lacking in logic, as a gesture it wanted 
in grace— 

But the fine indignation of Members, as the Mace was laid 
back on the shelf, 

Proved the depth of respect and affection that the House 
entertains for itself. 


And I note that the chorus of censure rose, dignified, stern, 
and irate, 

From groups who have hardly been noted for raising the 
tone of debate, 

Whom the mention of Russia, or taxes, or mines, or the 
Lords, can reduce 

To a frenzy of wild interruptions, of libels, and lies, and 
abuse. 


So I hope that the shock of the outrage will work on each 
sensitive soul 

Till he listens with patient attention to other men’s views 
upon coal ; 

Till Ministers welcome amendments they know in their 
hearts to be just; 

Till factious obstruction is banished, and the guillotine’s 
covered with rust; 


Till debates upon taxes, and treaties, reforms, unemploy- 
ment, and pacts, 
Show not only decent decorum, but a decent regard for the 


facts ; 

Till men of all parties shall bury each private and partisan 
grouse, 

In earning—not merely demanding—a proper respect for 
the House. 


MACFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
EMPIRE TRADE 


S1r,—Mr. Hobson, in your last issue, exposes the futility 
of the plan of substituting the Empire for the world as a 
market for British goods. Viewed from the point of view of 
the Empire as a whole, an Empire Economic Union is 
equally unattractive. 

The statistics of Empire Trade lend themselves easily to 
misrepresentation: since transactions between one Empire 
country and another are frequently counted twice over: the 
trade of the component parts of the Empire being aggre- 
gated, although an export from one party to an inter- 
Imperial transaction figures also as an import in the 
statistics of the other party. 

The 13th Report of the Imperial Economic Committee, 
published early this year, provides a reliable and non- 
tendentious survey of Empire trade. It shows that between 
1913 and 1927 (1) the value of the merchandise passing 
Letween Empire and foreign countries was three times that 
of the merchandise passing between Empire countries; (2) 
Empire-foreign trade had increased more rapidly than inter- 
Imperial trade. 

How can it pay the Empire to antagonize three 
customers for the sake of the fourth?—Yours, &c., 

ERIC MACFADYEN, 

Godden Green, Sevenoaks. 

July 14th, 1930. 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


S1r,—In your account of the activities at the fortheom- 
ing Liberal Summer School you state that there is to be 
a debate between Mr. E. F. Wise and Mr. Holgate. The 
arrangements have now been altered, and Mr. Wise is to 
address the Summer School on ‘‘ The Future of Import 
Boards,”’ following which the subject will be thrown open 
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to full discussion on the part of members of the School, the 
discussion being opened by Mr. Holgate. 

I should be grateful if you would be good enough to make 
this correction in your next issue.—Yours, &c., 

SyDNEY Brown, Secretary. 
25, Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
July 22nd, 1930. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST: ITS FUNDS 


AND ORGANIZATION 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to a letter in your 
issue of July 12th, and I should be grateful if you would 
allow me space for a brief comment. Reference is made to 
the Report of 1928-29, which is by now somewhat out of 
date, but the new Report for 1929-30 will, it is hoped, be 
published towards the end of this month, and from that it 
will appear that the properties of the Trust have increased 
still further. 

It is not correct to say, as your correspondent does, 
that ‘‘most of, if not all, the Trust’s properties are 
managed by local Committees, receiving subscriptions but 
with no outside control.’”” As a matter of fact the Trust 
now owns 180 properties, and there are only sixty-four local 
Committees ; of these local Committees less than ten receive 
subscriptions. So far the system of appointment of local 
Committees has worked quite satisfactorily, but the Council 
of the Trust is always willing to consider suggestions for 
improvement in administration, and the points raised by 
your correspondent are being investigated.—Yours, &c., 

S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 

The National Trust, 

7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 

July 16th, 1930. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HELL 


Sir,—In Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s ‘‘ Magic Flute ”’ 
young Tamino is represented as holding ‘‘ a kind of dialogue 
without words *’ with Jesus. And the form of it, so far as 
Tamino could afterwards put it into speech, was this :— 


the 


‘Lord, was your gospel true or false?” 

“ True and false.”’ 

** What was true in it?”’ 

‘Love one another. Forgive your enemies.” 

*““ What was false ?”’ 

‘*The scourge of small cords, and the coming on clouds 
to judge the world.” 

“Is there another life?” 

‘The life of the spirit.” 

‘“‘Is there heaven or hell?” 

** Both—here.”’ 

“Are any of the Churches your Church?” 

** None of them are mine.” 

‘Have you a Church?” 

‘* Where two or three are gathered in my name.” 

“Do I belong to your Church?” 

“You may.” 

“Row?” 

“By following me.” 

** How shall I follow you?”’ 

“By following Truth in Love.” 

*“*How shall I find Truth?” 


And here the spell is broken because some one interrupts. 
If one reads the New Testament in the spirit of this 
passage, bearing in mind the time and manner of its produc- 
tion and seeking without prejudice to discover the essential 
spirit of Jesus and to discard intruding elements, perhaps 
it may be found that the liberal theologians whom your 
** unorthodox *’ contributor quotes may not be very far 
wrong. Your contributor appears to complain that the Dean 
of St. Paul’s thinks ‘“ that heaven and hell stand and fall 
together." He says so in unmistakable language. ‘‘ The 
reward for a life of disinterested service and self-sacrifice is 
not a residence in a city with streets of gold and gates of 
pearl enlivened by ‘ the shout of them that triumph, the song 
of them that feast’; and the appropriate punishment of 
those who have been selfish, hard-hearted, hypocritical, and 
worldly is not to be roasted in an oven.’’ And he adds: 
**The reward of good living is not to make a fortune, but 
to become a good man ; and the punishment of habitual sin 
is to become a bad man.’’ This line of argument seems 
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perfectly consistent with distrust of those ‘‘ who would 
banish fear from religion.’’ It is only perfect love that can 
cast out fear. There is still heaven to be sought after and 
hell to be feared.—Yours, &c., 


C. W. 


Sir,—It is hardly fair to say that the delight caused to 
the saved by the sight of the damned ‘‘ was a commonplace 
of medieval theology.’ St. Thomas Aquinas held that view, 
but Johannes Duns Scotus the opposite—I printed his argu- 
ment in my ‘‘ Anthology of Medieval Latin ’’ (1925). If it 
be alleged that St. Thomas was a Doctor of the Church, and 
that his words must therefore be accepted, we may remember 
that his refusal to accept the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception was also overruled in modern times.—Yours, &c., 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 
24, Ashburn Place, S.W.7. 
July 19th, 1930. 


VAN DE VELDE AND THE LONDON 


LIBRARY 


Str,—A minor controversy sometimes obscures one of 
far greater importance. 

The scope of the London Library is such an issue and 
may be left to its supporters to settle. It should not be 
allowed to confuse, for those unacquainted with the facts, 
a question of far-reaching importance. 

It is probably an understatement to say that in one-half 
of the marriages of all classes in England, marriage on the 
physical side has proved a disillusionment for the man and 
a distasteful experience for the woman. This does not lead 
to either mental or physical balance, nor, of course, to the 
stability of marriage. Van de Velde’s book is a serious con- 
tribution to the understanding of this, and to its remedy, 
and is valuable to many more than the medical profession. 
—Yours, &c., 

JANET CHANCE. 

40, The Pryors, N.W.3. 

July 21st, 1930. 


A PICTURE-LENDING LIBRARY 


Sir,—A picture-lending library, on co-operative lines, 
going by the name of the Merseyside Art Circle, has been 
in existence in Liverpool for nearly three years, and has 
proved very successful in its work. That it is instrumental 
in bringing artists and those who wish to enjoy, for a 
shorter or longer time, their works, into contact with each 
other, is indicated by the fact that already a hundred and 
seventy pictures, whose value runs to £1,600, have been 
bought from the gallery. In the first year alone sales and 
commissioned orders were of the value of £600. 

The aims of the founders of the Circle were thus ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ To found a lending library of works of art by 
approved Merseyside artists, those works to be in con- 
tinuous circulation amongst the subscribers.’’ The artists 
of the district voted for six to represent them, and those 
six, acting with six elected subscribers, formed the Executive 
Committee. Artists approved by the Committee are asked 
to lend works for circulation, and the works thus chosen 
are taken round the houses or offices of the subscribers 
each month. For five guineas a year a subscriber has a new 
picture or statuette each month. A public-spirited Liver- 
pool citizen, Mr. William Rushworth, has provided the Circle 
with a little gallery over a music shop in Basnett Street, 
and there the subscribers see what new pictures are ex- 
hibited each month and choose what they care for to hang 
on their walls. If at the end of a month a subscriber feels 
that he does not wish to part with the picture, he may buy 
it. Otherwise, it goes on, transit being handled by a capable 
agent, to the next subscriber. And cach vear a subscriber 
receives the gift of a print or drawing. 

Twenty-six exhibitions have now been held, and it has 
been found that the Circle does not, as might have heen 
feared, become closed, to the exclusion of new artists. Some- 
thing like eighty pictures come before the Committee each 
month, and of those fully half are returned.—Yours, &c., 

E. H. W. A. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


S1r,—What does Mr. A. C. Dobbs mean when he writes: 
‘‘ Nor can there be any immediate economic necessity, for 
the nation as a whole, of birth control when the costs of 
food and fuel and other primary products are lower, in 
terms of wages, than ever before’’? He surely cannot mean 
that there is not yet any economic necessity for widespread 
birth control—that poverty would not be increased if all 
now gave up contraception and let the birth-rate rise to the 
high level of pre-birth-control times. From the rest of his 
letter we may take him to mean that if the decline of our 
trade were to be arrested and reversed by certain currency 
and other actions, there would be no economic necessity for 
reducing further the present low birth-rate. But opinions in 
the country differ widely and acutely as to how trade can 
or should be stimulated, whereas most people would admit 
that a further big reduction of the birth-rate, for some years, 
would immensely ease our difficulties. 

Dr. Drysdale’s letter was a protest against restrictions 
on individual liberty ; and it should appeal to Liberals, 
whose championship of individual liberty makes them 
oppose Protection on the one hand and Socialism on the 
other. The Liberals’ programme should be based on the 
consideration that free competition, hard work, and small 
families would quickly eliminate poverty and bring a high 
standard of living.—Yours, &c., 

B. DUNLOP. 

171, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 

July 19th, 1930. 


PETROL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Str,—Notwithstanding the article on ‘‘ Petrol and Other 
Advertisements’’ in your current issue, the Shell-Mex 
people had some very prominent roadside advertisements in 
Cornwall three weeks ago. These took the form of strips 
of fabric calling attention to the Shell-Mex products. In 
same cases these wide strips were suspended over the road 
and in others stretched along the hedges.—Yours, &c., 

E. J. BEAVIS. 

Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 

July 21st, 1930. 


PETROL PUMPS 


Smr,—Is the sprouting of petrol pumps along our high- 
Ways never to cease? Every summer sees a new crop. 

I am not one of those who would have the petrol pump 
abolished. Like the motor-car which brought it into being, 
it is a necessity of our advancing civilization. Nor is it 
inevitably ugly. There are petrol pumps which harmonize 
with their surroundings and fulfil their purpose with no 
offence. But surely at least half the petrol pumps on the 
road to-day are unnecessary. In many places there are 
three and four within a few hundred yards, each striving 
to outdo its neighbour. Surely this is bad business. Yet at 
present, apparently, there is no check on their growth. 

High profits from the mere turning of a handle offer a 
tempting bait to the small tradesman, and by making it 
easy to obtain petrol pumps, the petrol companies seem to 
be encouraging the trouble. Would it not be to their advan- 
tage to limit the number of their pumps and, if necessary, 
to reduce the profit on the sale of petrol? Such a policy, 
by driving out the inefficient filling station, would enhance 
the value of the better-class station, and would also make 
petrol cheaper for the motorist. What is even more impor- 
tant, it would help to restore the beauty of the roads, and 
so win the approval of thousands of people, motorists and 
non-motorists alike, who to-day condemn petrol companies 
and all their works.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 

3, Hare Court, Temple, E.C.4. 

July 7th, 1930. 


THE MALTESE AFFAIR 


S1r,—As I anticipated, Mr. J. W. Poynter, like most of 
his kind, continues to evade the perfectly plain point of my 
letters. 
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I have no intention of discussing the ‘‘ Maltese Affair ” 
with Mr. Poynter, pathetically anxious though he is to 
teach us our duty, but [ will certainly answer his questions. 

(1) No ‘“‘ loyal Roman Catholic may without reproach 
oppose the Vatican and the Maltese clergy in this affair.” 

(2) ‘‘ The hierarchy are trying to deny’ not the legiti- 
mate but the illegitimate political liberties of the laity. 

Perhaps it will soon dawn upon Mr. Poynter that the 
Catholic Faith is being attacked in Malta, and all arguments 
ignoring this central fact are worthless.—Yours, &c., 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 

6, Campden Grove, W.8. 

July 2ist, 1930. 


“ REALITY ” 


Sir,—No. My madman lived at Abydos, not at Argos. 
The story is told in Aristotle (Mirab. Auscuti, 31). But I 
have met dramatic critics of the same calibre much nearer 
London than either Argos or Abydos.—Yours, &c., 

STUART HODGSON. 

Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

July 21st, 1930. 


MARRIAGE AND NATIONALITY 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know of the cam- 
paign now in progress to remove from a married woman 
the disability under which she at present suffers with 
regard to nationality. The matter is a practical one, and a 
British woman married to a foreigner may be subject to 
very definite hardships if, as frequently happens, the laws 
of her husband’s country do not allow her to become a 
citizen of it. Loss of nationality may, for instance, involve 
loss of Parliamentary and municipal franchise, of the right 
to exercise a profession or be employed in Government or 
local government service, or to benefit by national insurance 
schemes. If a formerly British woman is separated from 
or deserted by an alien husband she is unable to apply for 
readmission to British nationality ; if widowed or divorced, 
the granting of such an application is at the discretion of 
the Home Secretary. My own case may, perhaps, serve to 
show some of the lesser inconveniences to which the British 
wife of a foreigner is liable. My husband is an American 
citizen resident in this country ; as I have not been able to 
fulfil the required year’s continuous residence in the United 
States I cannot become an American citizen. Meanwhile I 
am obliged to register at Bow Street as an alien ; I cannot 
obtain a passport, and when I travel abroad must do so 
on my husband’s, as his appendage, or else with an ‘‘ identi- 
fication paper ’’ issued by the Home Office, which states that 
I am American. I must, of course, pay the visé fee of £2 
charged to all Americans on re-entry into England ; when 
I enter the United States I have to pay the same amount, 
as I am there held to be still a British subject! While these 
may be regarded as little more than irritations, records 
show many cases of really acute hardship, especially among 
women who, from poverty or lack of education, are unable 
to look after their own interests. 

At the recent Hague Conference on the Codification of 
International Law the British delegate voiced the strong 
opinion of his Government that a woman ought not, by 
reason of marriage, to have her nationality removed from 
her, or another nationality conferred on her, without her 
consent. A Bill embodying this reform has been introduced 
into the House of Commons by Captain Cazalet and backed 
by members of all political parties, and the question of 
women’s nationality will be discussed at the Imperial Con- 
ference in September. Women’s organizations in the 
Dominions are agitating for reform on these lines, and in 
this country a Committee has been formed representing 
thirty-two organizations of men and women, to conduct a 
widespread campaign in support of Captain Cazalet’s Bill. 

Offers of help and, in particular, donations towards the 
cost of the campaign will be gratefully received by the 
Organizing Secretary, Nationality of Married Women Pass 
the Bill Committee, 26, Eccleston Street, S.W.1.—Yours, &c., 

C. McL. Morey, Hon. Sec. 

26, Eccleston Street, S.W.1. 
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CAGED BIRDS IN SUMMER HEAT 


Sm,—May I appeal through your columns to all owners 
of caged birds to remember the fact that birds in their 
natural state seek shelter from the glare and heat of the 
middle day sun, and that to leave birds hanging exposed to 
the sun in weather such as we had last month is to 
commit an act of great, though probably unconscious, 
cruelty. It is also, of course, cruel to expose bird prisoners 
to the severe winter weather, or to hang cages in draughty 
places. They are so absolutely dependent and defenceless, 
that it is heartbreaking to see how thoughtless bird owners 
are in these matters. On hot walls one may see many a 
little sufferer without even a cover over the top of the cage. 
—Yours, &c., 

MARGARET BRADISH, Hon. Treasurer. 

R.S.P.C.A. Caged Bird Poster Fund. 

95, Park Road, Chiswick, W.4. 

July, 1930. 


JANE AUSTEN’S PARENTS 


HILE re-reading Jane Austen, I came across a 

passage in ** A Room of One’s Own ” in which 

Mrs. Woolf pictures her in the family sitting-room 
writing ‘* without hate, without bitterness, without fear, 
without protest,’ writing, in short, with that quality of 
integrity which, says Mrs. Woolf, she had in common with 
Shakespeare. Now I am not at all sure that this verdict 
will stand without some qualification, and I should like to 
see a rider added to the effect that in dealing with parents 
she was not wholly free from a certain animus. That her 
parents are stuck as full of darts as Saint Sebastian may, 
of course, only have been her fun. But ridicule can kill 
as effectually as more ponderous weapons, and it is legiti- 
mate to ask if her methods of selection and presentation do 
not disclose lethal intent. If she meant murder, did 
she go about it in the large, dispassionate spirit that Mrs. 
Woolf invests her with? Or did she cherish, shall we call 
it, a distaste for parents, particularly mothers, deep enough 
to dispose her to ruthlessness ? 

We shall all agree that the parents she lined up repre- 
sent types not to be encouraged. Something is seriously, 
if not violently, amiss with them all, at any rate in the 
case of the full-length portraits. None of them understand 
and few of them care for their offspring, and what with 
their pomposities and complacencies, their imbecilities and 
tyrannies, they form a group of objects of diversion 
and derision such as, I imagine, has no parallel in fiction. 
It will also, I suppose, be agreed that Jane Austen was 
on the side of the children and took no pains to conceal 
it. She was as we know devoted to young people, and 
to be befriended by such an aunt was the joy and ambition 
of her nephews and nieces. This is not to say that she 
openly showed her resentment of the parental thwartings, 
menaces, and spoilings visited on her youthful characters. 
Of course not, but if we ask ourselves why Lydia eloped, 
and Jane drooped, and how it was that only a heroine could 
scramble out of the family circle unscathed, we have only 
to look at the parental portraits for the answer. 

The subject may be further elucidated by taking a 
turn round her gallery of parents. Sir Walter Elliot is 
familiar to everyone as a type of the pomposity and snob- 
bery commemorated in many portraits and pedimented 
country houses. ‘* Sir Walter,’? Miss Austen tells us in her 
deceptively gentle way, “‘ was not very wise.’? As a pre- 
posterous parent he certainly ranks very high. By his side 
on the pedestal, we see Elizabeth, that true Elliot, while 
Anne, who would not be a true Elliot at any price, camps 
out below. Sir Thomas Bertram did possess a sense of 
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parental responsibility though it took a painful form. 
He was “ a truly anxious parent ”’ and “no object of 
love ’? to his daughters: the reserve of his manner “ re- 
pressed all the flow of their spirits before him.’’ While 
the presence of Sir Thomas darkened the family circle at 
Mansfield Park to such a degree that when he departs to 
Antigua you have a sense of blinds being drawn up, that 
cynic and domestic nihilist, Mr. Bennet, cast a penetrating 
chill on the household at Longbourn, and he was clearly 
unencumbered by a scrap of top-hamper in the shape of 
parental responsibility. 

It may be noted in passing that Miss Austen, with an 
exculpatory touch never vouchsafed to her lackadaisical 
mothers, would have us know that both these gentlemen 
had married women whose personal attractions were by 
no means matched by their understanding—a mishap not 
peculiar to that age. And as we approach the figures of 
Lady Bertram and Mrs. Bennet we recognize the truth of 
this. All Jane Austen’s powers of mockery are lavished 
on the incumbents of those sofas, and the effect is 
heightened in Lady Bertram’s case by a description of the 
deplorable household of her sister, poor Mrs. Price, in whose 
person, as the authors of the Life and Letters suggest, 
we may study what sort of figure Lady Bertram would 
have cut if fate had pitched her off her sofa into real life. 

But ill-assorted marriages were not Miss Austen’s 
main motif, and she was every bit as ready to pillory a 
widow or widower as any married couple. Observe the 
baleful Mrs. Ferrars, who made Edward’s youth a night- 
mare, and nearly spoilt his life for good and all. For the 
sons, in spite of school, university, and profession, provide 
their quota of casualties. Another widow, Mrs. Dashwood, 
though a devoted mother in a sentimental way, was a 
dreadful goose in her dealings with her daughters. General 
Tilney, a widower, was an unspeakable specimen, and 
his conduct undoubtedly laid him open to Catherine’s 
dark surmises regarding Mrs. Tilney’s fate. The only thing 
to be said on behalf of this atrocious domestic tyrant is 
that the story he figures in was in some sense a show-up 
of the romantic fiction of the day. 

We may also note the insipid Lady Middleton, who 
brought up her two boys to be the scourge of the household 
and its many visitors, for her husband’s ruling passion was 
to pack the house with unassorted guests. And there is 
Mrs. Musgrove, the younger, another Elliot by the way, 
a selfish creature, given to hysterics when things went wrong 
in the nursery. Mr. Musgrove, like Sir Thomas Bertram 
and Mr. Bennet, is excused at his wife’s expense: ‘* Anne 
could believe with Lady Russell that a woman of real 
understanding might have given more consequence to his 
character, and more usefulness, rationality, and elegance 
to his habits and pursuits.’ A fourth case of the kind 
is Mr. Palmer, another character in ‘‘ Persuasion.’’ As to 
Mr. Woodhouse, need more be said than that when Miss 
Austen wanted a clown—or a pantaloon—she was ready 
enough to fall back on a parent? 

Nor must we overlook the masterly presentation of 
Mrs. Musgrove, the elder, a relatively blameless mother, 
endowed, so far as one can judge, with no more vacancy of 
mind than was proper to the period. Hearing that Cap- 
tain Wentworth was coming over from Kellynch to Upper- 
cross, she bethought herself of a certain Commander Went- 
worth, under whom a son of hers, long since dead, had seen 
service. Could it be he? An entirely innocent and natural 
speculation. But observe: ‘‘ That Mrs. Musgrove 
should have been suddenly struck with a recollection of 
the name of Wentworth, as connected with her son, 
seemed one of those extraordinary bursts of mind which do 
sometimes occur.’?’ And when Captain Wentworth, who 
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turns out to be the right man, is at last established on 
the sofa, and Mrs. Musgrove is murmuring reminiscences 
in his ear, comes the electrifying comment: ‘‘ Mrs. Mus- 
grove was of a comfortable, substantial size, infinitely more 
fitted by nature to express good cheer and good humour 
than tenderness and sentiment,’’ and Captain Wentworth, 
we are told, ‘* should be allowed some credit for the self- 
command with which he attended to her large, fat sighings 
over the destiny of a son whom alive nobody had cared 
for.’? Making full allowance for Mrs. Musgrove’s vacuity 
of mind and plenitude of person, and for the circumstance 
that young Musgrove seems to have been not very pre- 
possessing, Miss Austen here comes out as a downright 
parent-baiter, The passage reminds one of the way she 
sometimes opens her heart in letters to her sister. 

Parental prerogative, of course, ran much higher then 
than in our time; but Miss Austen’s circle did include some 
parents in human shape; her own parents appear to have 
been not unkind or unreasonable, and the letters show us 
many pleasant and sane people whose children were well 
enough handled. Even in the novels we come across what 
may be described as normal] couples, like the Morlands, the 
Gardiners of Gracechurch Street, the John Knightleys and 
the Harvilles, on mutual good terms and in happy relations 
with their children. But they are invariably to be found 
in the background or middle distance, whereas a cardinal 
position in the plot or character scheme of each of the 
novels is assigned to at least one foolish or maleficent 
parent. Whether Jane Austen meant these extraordinary 
persons to represent the prevailing or only the most 
obnoxious parental types we have no means of knowing. 
The letters destroyed by Cassandra Austen might have 
told us. However that may be, her experience would seem 
to have induced in her an unassuagable desire to show 
them up and to go on showing them up. It was a task of 
which she never wearied, and it was carried out ruthlessly 
and in a mood, as one sometimes suspects, of unholy glee. 
She certainly contrived to leave a handsome arsenal of 
high explosives to the revolting daughters. How could 
a daughter be asked to honour her father and mother if 
they were anything like Jane Austen’s parents? 


VAUGHAN NASH. 


THE DRAMA 
“THE POETRY VOICE” 


Ashridge Players: ‘“‘ Comus.”” By JOHN MILTON. With Music by 
HENRY LAWES. 


UR greatest poets since the Elizabethan triumph 

(post hoc—propter hoc) have felt the fascination of 

the stage. Even John Milton *‘ was took ere he was 
ware, and wish’t he might deny his nature.’’ His Song 
of Innocence was a masque, his Song of Experience a 
classical tragedy. In retirement at Horton Shakespeare 
and ** Jonson’s learned sock ”’ were his delight, the Greek 
tragedians, and 


‘‘ what (though rare) of later age, 
Ennobled hath the Buskin’d stage.”’ 


He could conceive ‘‘ Macbeth ” in Sophoclean terms and 
** Paradise Lost ’? as a medieval morality. The debate of 
the fallen angels recalls the council scenes in ‘* Troilus and 
Cressida.”? The dramatic theme most attractive to him 
was the ‘‘ temptation ’”? theme, which enabled him to 
express his own inner conflicts and his own experience ; 
the temptation of the Lady by the Enchanter, of facile Eve 
by the spirited sly Snake, of Jesus by Satan, of Samson by 
Dalila. Remarkable though the ninth book of ‘* Paradise 
Lost ’’ is, the most dramatic of all Milton’s writings (witness 
the recriminations of our first parents), yet the treatment of 
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the temptation theme there falls short of ‘* Comus,’’ com- 
posed at a time when the conflict between youthful idealism 
and physical desires, between the Puritan scholar and the 
Renaissance poet, was a very real thing to John Milton, 
aged twenty-six. The temptation scene is the central 
climax of the masque, a height to which we mount with 
occasional anxious breathing-spaces, from which looking 
down we seem for a moment to grow dizzy and to fear a 
headlong fall, and whence we are conducted slowly but 
surely to the workaday world of haymakers and Ludlow 
town once more. 

The Ashridge producer missed all this. He cut a pound 
of flesh from the very heart of the masque. He cut thirty 
of the Enchanter’s lines. He cut :— 


‘*O foolishnes of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoick Furr, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynick Tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence,”’ 


and all the specious arguments that follow. Mr. Arthur 
Bryant was most unhappily cast for the part of Comus. 
The personality of the enchanter is that of the orient 
liquor with which he enchants; it ‘* flames and dances in 
its crystal bonds with spirits of balm and fragrant syrops 
mixt.’? Mr. Bryant was all balm and syrop, but he did not 
flame and dance. Comus is a lovely weed, rampant and 
bright, not a festering lily. Comus is a brilliant K.C., not 
a Wilde without his wit. Comus should dazzle, Mr. Bryant 
ogled. Mr. Bryant’s strains had a dying fall, an odour of 
violets. Mr. Bryant has, in fact, the ‘‘ poetry voice.’’ 
Most of the Ashridge Players have the “‘ poetry voice.”? We 
all know the ‘* poetry voice ”?: that lingering caress, that 
rich intonation, that beautiful noise which blurs the sense, 
and turns Shakespeare to favour and to prettiness ; it is as a 
cheap varnish destroying the hue and grain of good wood; 
it is as the patina which Professor Gilbert Murray im- 
poses upon the choruses of Euripides. At Ashridge, the 
Attendant Spirit (Mr. Ford Lidell) had the ‘* poetry voice ”’ 
at its best. Every word could be heard, but the pace was 
slow, the effect monotonous. He sang “ Sabrina Fair,” 
and ** Back, Shepherds, Back,”’ delightfully ; better than he 
spoke the Prologue and Epilogue. These were well spoken, 
but the sense was sacrificed to the sound. Miss Rosemary 
Corry, as the Lady, had the poetry voice of the Sunday 
School child, plangent in tone and painfully aware of the 
scansion of the English decasyllable (of which her brothers 
were as painfully unaware). However, I preferred hers to 
the languorous and episcopal intonations of Mr. Bryant. 

The setting, the music, the lighting, the dancing, all 
these were above praise at Ashridge Park. Here were in- 
deed dim darkness and a leafy labyrinth. Sable clouds 
turned forth their silver lining, and faint stars unmuffled 
in the sky of an English summer night of chilly beauty. 
We were much taken with the original music of 


‘*‘ Harry whose tuneful and well measur’d Song 
First taught our English Musick how to span 
Words with just note and accent ’’; 


but we do not ourselves find the speeches of the masque so 
tedious as to require an accompaniment of harmonious airs. 
And why no Echo Song? The dresses were suggested by 
contemporary drawings of the classical-medieval romances 
and, in the final masque, by those of the age of Vandyke. 
Miss Corry looked lovely indeed :— 


‘“* Fairer than feign’d of old, or fabled since 
Of Fairy Damsels met in Forest wide 
By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas, or Pellenore.”’ 


Spectacle and song are not enough. The words must 
come first. Milton’s idiom is not easily understood and made 
intelligible, but Milton always wrote sense. Close study of 
** Comus ”’ reveals some faint attempts at characterization, 
in the two brothers, for example. The elder is undoubtedly 
an egoist and a prig, the younger is a dreamer and a poet. 
Both are John Milton. On one occasion the second brother, 
inattentive as a rule to the homilies of his major, scores off 
him with complete success. Our moral is that the “ poetry 
voice ’? conceals characterization. 

GrorGE RYLANDS. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘The Devil and the Lady,” Arts Theatre. 


UR thanks are due to Sir Nigel Playfair for producing 
QO: the Arts Theatre Club Tennyson’s prodigious 

achievement in precocity *‘ The Devil and the Lady.” 
This extraordinary production of a boy of fourteen was only 
published (by Messrs. Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) this year, and 
has not yet received the attention it deserves and may now 
obtain. ‘** The Devil and the Lady ”’ has a boy’s rollicking 
high spirits and a boy poet’s passionate interest in (mostly 
other people’s) rhythms and words. It is only in the 
closing speeches, written probably a year later, that the 
broad Elizabethan manner is laced with something 
genuinely Tennysonian :— 

‘‘motionlessly pale 
Like some young ashwood, when the argent moon 
Looks in upon its many silver stems.”’ 


The play cannot have been very easy to produce because, 
except for the Elizabethan diction and prosody in which 
it is written, it is not specifically theatrical. Later, 
Tennyson developed a considerable sense of the stage, and 
it is nowadays not sufficiently realized that he had a very 
successful career as a practical playwright. At the age of 
fourteen, however, it was obviously the literary and emo- 
tional rather than the theatrical content of the Elizabethans 
that appealed to him, which is what one would expect. Sir 
Nigel faced his difficulties well, producing a simple but useful 
set, and getting a lot of variety into the movement. The 
actors grappled in very differing degrees of success with the 
not very difficult blank verse, but Mr. Balio] Holloway, in 
much the most important part, that of the Devil, brought 
out all the boyish bravura of the diction. Obviously at the 
age of fourteen Tennyson was so brimming over with words 
that he could hardly sit still. So we had a very enjoyable 
evening which increased rather than diminished one’s 
admiration for the poet’s enormous equipment. In any 
history of juvenile genius, ‘‘ The Devil and the Lady ” 
must take a prominent place. 


** Messalina,’’ Carl Rosa Opera Company, Strand Theatre, 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company must be thanked for 
the diversion provided during its season by the revival of 
Isadore de Lara’s ‘* Messalina.”’ First produced over 
thirty years ago, the music still sounds abundantly fresh 
and vital, though it has an amateurish flavour owing to the 
lack of welding of some parts into a complete whole. Mr. 
Arthur Hammond was cautious with the score, but not so 
cautious as to lose any of the seasoning, which is luscious, 
and an integral part of the diet. The singers lost nothing 
with their voices, either, but the action was often too 
clumsily mannered to come off. However, the difficulties 
of applying anything but mannerisms to the action de- 
manded are almost insuperable. Mr. William Boland was 
the chief loser in this respect, because he had, even more 
than anyone else, to achieve all sorts of impossible feats of 
muscle and heart. Messalina could not possibly have been 
the woman Miss Rispah Goodacre made of her, but if she 
possessed such a voice and used it to such advantage she 
was very lucky, The composer appeared on the stage at 
the end, being called upon loudly to do so, and said that 
no one could ever say again that English artists are cold, 
and that he had never seen the ** temperature of love ”’ rise 
higher than during the performance. It certainly did rise 
high, but ample scope for still higher fever was provided by 
the music. 


Early English Water-Colours, Walker’s Galleries. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Exhibition of Early English 
Water-Colours arranged by Messrs. Walker in their gal- 
leries at 118, New Bond Street contains nearly two hundred 
water-colours, drawings in pencil, chalk, &c., and is an ex- 
hibition which demands, and repays, a leisurely study. 
This is not the sort of work which is immediately striking : 
appreciation of it depends so much on study of detail, on 
examination of the exact means used to obtain certain 
effects, on study of tone values and balance of light and 
shade in the design, that a first glance may often be dis- 
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appointing. It is easy to see how from this extraordinary 
accuracy of drawing and carefulness of detail there grew, 
later in the nineteenth century, the purely photographic 
conception of art which, forgetting the underlying prin- 
ciples, pursued only the superficial idea of representation. 
The most important pieces here are J. S. Cotman’s beau- 
tiful ‘* Mount St. Catherine, Rouen,’? which displays well 
his fascinating draughtsmanship, Callow’s ‘‘ Tour de 
l’Horloge, Evreux,’? a black-and-white chalk drawing 
entitled ** Farm Cart under Trees,’’ by Gainsborough, two 
fine early drawings by J. M. W. Turner—‘‘ Gateway, 
Salisbury,”’ and ** The Colosseum at Rome *’—and a charm- 
ing *‘ Ely Cathedral,’? by W. Turner of Walthamstow. 
There are also a few works by foreign artists. 


a + * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Friday, July 25th.— 
Fourth Test Match, England v. Australia, begins at 
Manchester. 

Saturday, July 26th.— 
East Anglia Air Pageant, Norwich. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, at Kirkless Park, Brighouse. 
Sir Herbert Samuel, at Darwen. 

Monday, July 28th. 
Television, at the London Coliseum. 

Wednesday, July 30th.— 
Revival of ** Prunella,’”? at the Everyman Theatre. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, on ‘* Insects and Empire,’’ Wire- 
less, 7. 
Mr. Adrian Boult, on ‘* The Promenade Concerts,’’ 
Wireless, 7.25. 
Mr. Dennis Robertson, on ‘* Population and Unem- 
ployment,’’ Wireless, 8. 

OMICRON. 


LOW TIDE ON THE NORTH COAST 
OF NORFOLK (1930) 


Tue Press Lord climbed his hobby horse, 
And slogans raised by two, by three, 
** Blurb as ye never blurbed before, 
Extend my million sales,’’? quoth he; 
** Write uppe, write uppe, my Fleet Street swells, 
The more discussed, the more it sells, 
Write uppe the Botherbrook Partee.*’ 


Men say it is a stolen call 
That shouts in the Express and Mar1— 
The Lord that owns them, he knows a”. 
His Party war-whoop ’gins to fail. 
Not few there are who think it strange 
To politics from stunts to change 
And claim himself the Party’s all. 


** Bever! Rother! Bever! ” calling, 

** See the Tory Party falling. 

Empire trade now be the song, 

Down with Baldwin,” al! along. 

But the North of Norfolk noted, 
Waited, voted, 

** Down with Botherbrook,’? misquoted, 


** Stunt Prime Ministers are wrong.’’ 


** Bother! Wait and Excess! ” calling, 

** See your Party now is falling 

Though your daily papers bellow, 
Bellow, sell-o. 

Play uppe Ramsay, play uppe David, 

So shall Parliament be savéd, 

Play uppe Stanley, lead, not follow, 

From the farmyard lift your head. 

Play uppe Stanley, David, Ramsay, 

For we know that if we follow 

Press Lord’s slogans, Freedom’s dead! ”? 


W. A. ANDREW. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
“THE ROLL OF THESPIS” 


information on the period of George III. and George 

IV. that Mr. S. M. Ellis has; and, now that he em- 
ploys some of his resources in ** The Life of Michael Kelly, 
1762-1826 *? (Gollancz, 25s.), the only question is whether 
he would not have done better to reprint Kelly’s auto- 
biography distinctly, adding his own rich materials in the 
form of footnotes, than to piece together a narrative in 
which Kelly alternates with Mr. Ellis as the narrator. The 
original ‘* Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s 
Theatre, and Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,’’ which reached 
its second edition in 1826, is a loosely connected book in- 
deed, yet not incoherent ; and, if at times one detects rather 
the pen of Theodore Hook than that of the anecdotist whose 
** rough illiterate materials ’? he prepared for Colburn, yet 
Theodore Hook was a lively writer in matters of the stage, 
the dinner-table, and the caprices of human nature. How- 
ever, Mr. Ellis observes that Kelly himself was annoyed 
by what Hook chose to omit from his memoirs; and further 
that his intention was to use the ‘* Reminiscences ”’ as a 
framework for reconstructing the theatrical life of that 
period. He promises in a later volume to extend his survey 
through the story of a Kelly even more attractive than 
Michael ; that is, Michael’s niece Fanny, with whom Charles 
Lamb was in love. 


"T ictox are very few men alive who possess half the 


* * 


Kelly was not one of Lamb’s especial *‘ Old Actors,”’ 
although Lamb names him in the essay of that title, in- 
spired by Charles Mathews’s collection of theatrical por- 
traits. (Mr. Ellis, among his numerous illustrations, has 
not reproduced the two that refreshed Lamb’s recollection. 
Perhaps the Garrick Club could throw light on those—they 
were by Dewilde and Lonsdale.) Yet Lamb was present 
on an occasion when Kelly, the versatile Irishman, scored 
one of his most memorable successes. In January, 1813, 
Coleridge’s tragedy ‘* Remorse *”? was performed at Drury 
Lane, and for this Kelly had composed the incidental music. 
It was greatly liked, and particularly, as an eminent critic 
wrote, ‘*‘ we never saw more interest excited in a theatre 
than was expressed at the scorcery-scene in the third act. 
The altar flaming in the distance, the solemn invocation, 
the pealing music of the mystic song, altogether produced 
a combination so awful as nearly to overpower reality, and 
make one half believe the enchantment which delighted our 
senses.’? And Kelly was as pleasantly lost as anyone, while 
Mrs. Bland sang the incantation : ‘* The chorus of boatmen 
chaunting on the water under the convent walls, and the 
distant peal of the organ, accompanying the monks while 
singing within the convent chapel, seemed to overcome 
and soothe the audience; a thrilling sensation appeared to 
pervade the great mass of congregated humanity . . . and 
at the conclusion the applause was loud and protracted.’’ 
Moreover, *‘ I was fortunate enough to hear, from the 
highly talented author of the play, that my music was every- 
thing he could have wished. I felt this as a high compli- 
ment from Mr. Coleridge; for I understood, when he was in 
Sicily, and other parts of Italy, he had this ‘ Miserere, 
Domine ’ set to music by different Italian composers, none 
of whom satisfied him by giving his poetry the musical 
expression which he desired.’’ 

* * * 


The earlier pages of Mr. Ellis’s book explain Kelly’s 
gratification more fully. As a boy, he had left Dublin for 
Italy; the celebrated Rauzzini had called on his father to 
compliment him on the son’s musical feeling, and to say, 
** Send him to Ialy. He is now at the time of life to imbibe 
true taste, and in Italy only is it to be found.’’ So, in 
1779, Michael Kelly went off, and was presently Signor 
O’Kelly, the young English tenor. At length he was en- 
gaged in a company of opera singers selected for the Court 
of Vienna, and the particular luck of this was that he was 
introduced to Mozart, who comes to life well in his pages 
written forty odd years later, not only as a musician, but 


as a billiard player. ‘*‘ Many and many a game have I 
played with him, but always came off second best.’’ Kelly 
was invited by Storace to a quartet party. ‘* The players 
were tolerable.’”? Haydn was the first violin, and Mozart 


the tenor. At another party there was Mozart, and Mrs. 
Piozzi! But the most moving experience Kelly had at 


Vienna was to be concerned in the original production of 
** Le Nozze di Figaro.’? He believed himself the first man 
who ever heard the duet ‘* Crudele perché,’”? and sang it 
‘* with its greatly gifted composer.”? He was “ at the first 
rehearsal of the full band,’? and Mozart near him ‘‘ with his 
crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked hat, giving the time 
of the music to the orchestra,’’ and winning applause which 
seemed as though it would never cease. And, in the original 
cast, O’Kelly was the Stuttering Judge, and, venturing to 
contest a point with Mozart, was honoured at the conclusion 
by Mozart’s coming to him on the stage and shaking him by 
both hands : ** Bravo! young man, I feel obliged to you.’’ 
* * * 

After Vienna, London; and after Mozart and Gluck—? 
London did her best for Kelly. Nature did her best. At 
the Handel Commemoration Festival of 1787, in West- 
mninster Abbey, he was singing with other celebrated 
vocalists. George III. had commanded that “ He is the 
King of Glory ’’ should be made a sudden chorus with the 
full orchestra. It was a sublime effect. Again, the morn- 
ing had been ‘* cloudy and lowering, but when the grand 
chorus struck up, ‘ Let there be light, and light was over 
all! * the sun burst forth, and with its rays illuminated 
every part of the splendid edifice.”” In 1789, Mrs. Crouch 
and he sang with universal approval in an adaptation of 
‘* The Tempest ”’; they especially triumphed in their duet, 
which Shakespeare heard nothing of in his dark age, ‘* O 
Thou Wert Born To Please Me ’’—a sentiment at that time 
mutual between the singers, as Ferdinand and Miranda. 
It was not the only occasion on which Kelly gave Shake- 
speare a little assistance. In 1794 the New Drury Lane 
Theatre was opened for dramatic performances with a 
sumptuous *‘ Macbeth.” “‘ I,’ says Kelly, ‘* had the direc- 
tion and getting up of the delightful music, and suggested a 
change which has been ever since adopted, and I think 
with good effect. It had been the custom for one witch only 
to sing— 

‘He must—he will—he shall 
Spill much—more blood.’ 
My alteration was— 

‘Frrst WitcH.—He must! 

‘SeconpD WitTcH.—He will! 

‘ THrrD WITCcH.—He shall! 

Spill much more blood!’ 


laying great stress upon the climax ‘ He shall!’ 
alteration was much approved of.” 
7 * 


The 


+ 


Sheridan was the friend of Kelly, as who was not dur- 
ing the next thirty years of the London green-rooms? 
When the attempt to shoot George ITI. in his box occurred, 
Sheridan at once composed an additional stanza for ** God 
Save the King,” and Kelly, receiving it at the hand of Mrs. 
Jordan, sang it ** with the most rapturous approbation.’’ 
His loyalty was always conspicuous. There was the curious 
arrangement in which Mrs. Crouch, the Prince Regent, and 
Kelly were concerned; but not even Mr. Ellis brings that 
into common daylight. It would only be one more hint 
that no situation, once it is past, can be perfectly com- 
prehended. The Europe in which the Irish boy could be- 
come *‘ the beau and pet of the Imperial Theatre of 
Vienna,’’ in which ** The Castle Spectre ’”? and ** Haunted 
Tower ’? were perfect, in which Dramatic Biography 
flourished and was phrased in classical language to be 
bought about the streets—Napoleon’s Europe, Shelley’s 
Europe, and the genial Michael Kelly’s Europe—is a region 
only partially charted by the best investigators. Its music 
is a very private concert indeed. fpyunp BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
RUSSIA IN 1930 


The Soviet Union Looks Ahead: Tlie Five-year Plan for 
Economic Construction. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
Economic Trends in Soviet Russia. By A. YuGorr. (Allen & 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Soviet Russia: A Living Record and a History. 
HENRY CHAMBERLIN. (Duckworth. 25s.) 

Red Star in Samarkand. By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 
Norgate. 15s.) 

Black Bread and Samovars. 
7s. 6d.) 


By WILLIAM 
Williams & 


By KENDALL Foss. Arrowsmith. 


LET us begin on a hopeful note. The first of this grim packet 
is the Russian official statement of the five-year plan for 
economic construction. It is a simple and inspiring docu- 
ment, and those who approach it with hostility and with 
misgivings about the genuineness of its compilers must rank 
themselves as prejudiced bigots. The statement describes 
the aims and progress of the Russian ‘‘ Gosplan ’’—that 
five-years section of the new industrial policy which it is 
hoped to complete by 1932-3. After sympathetic reading two 
outstanding impressions survive. The first is that, even if 
the Communists are over optimistic in their expectations, no 
other Government has such a clear notion of the obstacles 
in the way of the industrial reorganization of its State ; 
the second is that the task which Russia has set out to 
accomplish—within the limits of the next generation and 
within the limits of Socialist economics—is one of such heroic 
magnitude that even failure on anything like a grand scale 
must in time arouse world-wide respect and wonder. 

This official pronouncement of a national economic 
programme makes it clear that the Russians already desire 
to be judged not by the standard of Czarist Russia but by 
the standards of the advanced industrial countries. 
It begins by pointing out that there is no industry, not even 
agriculture, in which the gross production expressed in 
terms of roubles has not increased upon the figures of 1913. 
Even allowing for the probable inaccuracies in the figures 
it seems that the production in Russia now 
exceeds that of 1913. It is claimed by the Communists that 
such an improvement of post-war and revolutionary condi- 
tions was not expected before 1930, and that the pre-war 
standard had been surpassed as early as 1927-8. If we take 
into consideration the difficulties arising out of the civil 
war and the famine, and out of misdirected Communistic 
efforts at the centralization and decentralization of indus- 
try, the rate of progress is by no means insignificant. 

It is hoped to continue this rapid progress along a 
systematic plan by which the productive ability of urban 
Russia will be extended gradually, and thus larger portions 
of the population attracted from the agrarian areas. As 
many writers have indicated, the chief obstacles to the im- 
provement of the economic position of modern Russia are 
to be found in the backwardness of the peasants, in the 
backward organization of farming, and in the unreliability 
of the harvest. This aspect of the Soviet difficulties no one 
expects will be brushed aside immediately. The five-year 
plan concentrates largely upon the extension of urban indus- 
tries, upon the expansion of power resources and machine 
construction, and upon an endeavour to bring up to date 
the iron industry. There are great difficulties in this plan 
since directive ability is scarce, and so is capital. But it 
is hoped that by utilizing—by means of ‘ purposive 
economy ’’—such capital as can be obtained, and by en- 
couraging the importation of American industrial methods 
these difficulties will in time be overcome. Those who 
wish to get in touch with the aims of Soviet Russia as an 
industrial power cannot do better than read this very clear 
statement of what she intends to accomplish industrially, 
and of how she is setting about the task. 

Professor A. Yugoff, in ‘‘ Economic Trends in Soviet 
Russia,’’ exposes all the plans in the above pronouncement 
to trenchant and ingenious examination. His view is that, 
however sincere the Communist leaders may be in their 
desire to develop an integral Socialist economic supremacy, 
present economic circumstances in Russia are bound to force 


most 


gross 
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her in time to modify her programme in such a way as to 
attract privately owned capital into the country. He is very 
sceptical of every Russian proposal and of all Russian 
figures. His style is rhetorical, and when it suits his pur- 
pose of criticism, he is not afraid to pick the donkey up, 
stand it on its head, and knock it down a second time, and 
in another direction. His comparisons of Russia with other 
fully developed countries and with pre-war Russia are 
stimulating, but it is clear that he carries too far the policy 
of putting up ninepins in order to knock them down. This 
work can be utilized as a cold douche after reading the 
details of the five-year economic plan; but the cold douche 
will prove to be not unmixed with a hot temper that detracts 
from the effect of all the great learning, multifarious news- 
paper quotations, and technical information Professor 
Yugoff has amassed in order io corroborate his attacks upon 
the Soviets and in order to improve his rhetorical periods. 
It may be added that, for many reasons, this is by no mears 
an easy book to read. 

Mr. W. H. Chamberlin has compiled a very living and 
impartial survey of all the aspects of Russian social 
life as they are now, thirteen years after the Revolution. 
He has provided his picture with a short pertinent historical 
perspective. His romantic portrait of Stalin, mysteriously 
enclosed, like the Pope in the Vatican, by officials so devoted 
to a Machiavellian ideal of the Siate as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable from the State, and issuing proclamation after 
proclamation in the name of Communism rather than in 
his own name, denotes a change that is taking place in 
Russia. Now the revolutionary heroes are passing into 
the background, and slowly being supplanted by more able 
and more seriously constructive leaders. Although Mr. 
Chamberlin is very sensitive to the defects of a class State, 
he does not minimize the moral seriousness of the Com- 
munist faith. His best chapters, containing the newest 
material, are on Young Russia and upon the differences in 
the types of life led inside and outside the strict Communist 
organizations. He does not under-estimate the significance 
of the revolutionary educational methods now being tested 
on a growing scale everywhere that Communism can obtain 
the direction of efficient schools. 

In the ‘‘ Red Star of Samarkand,’’ Miss Anna Louise 
Strong describes her progress across south-east Russia 
through Bokhara, Samarkand, Tashkent, and then down 
to Kabul. This is, no doubt, a description of a section of 
those dangers to the north-western frontier of India upon 
which Sir John Simon lays so much emphasis in his Report. 
Miss Strong is one of the first foreign visitors along this 
route in post-revolution times ; she is a keen feminist, and 
not a convincingly impartial observer of the Bolsheviks. 
Neveriheless, even though allowance must be made for her 
coloured descriptions of Russian methods of colonization, 
and in particular of Russian efforts to emancipate women 
and to impose Communist moral views upon the traditional 
culture of the neighbourhood, the impression remains 
that Communism may make of Russia in time a far more 
successful and efficient Asiatic colonizer than ever she was 
under Czars. 

More than a word must be added in praise of Mr. Kendall 
Foss’s amusing narrative of his unconventional tour in 
Russia. Mr. Foss and his young companion “ Joe *’ wanted 
to see what Russia is like from the standpoint of those 
who live in it in everyday circumstances. They entered 
Russia almost without money, and almost without means of 
transport. They traversed almost the whole of western 
Russia, ‘‘ travelling hard ’’ (the Communist equivalent for 
third or fourth class) from Leningrad to the Urals and 
down to the Black Sea, without knowing the language and 
constantly thrusting themselves on the hospitality of the 
generous inhabitants. Mr. Foss grew a very ragged beard ; 
took illegal photographs ; suffered arrest, and missed rail- 
way trains which separated him from Joe by many hundreds 
of miles. Now he has succeeded in presenting a very amus- 
ing narrative of his adventures, written in a racy style, 
and with the lightest touch imaginable. Other travellers 
will do well to arrange that they are accompanied on at 
least one of their own travels by Mr. Foss’s high-spirited and 
inconsequential book. 

R. G. RANDALL. 
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A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST 


Oriental Memories of a German Dipiomatist. 
ROSEN. (Methuen, 15s.) 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. Newly translated, with an 
Introduction, by FRIEDRICH ROSEN. (Methuen. 6s. 


By FRIEDRICH 


Many people whose comings and goings have taken them to 
the Near East, to Persia and Mesopotamia, know Dr. Rosen, 
who filled consular posts in Jerusalem, Baghdad, and 
Teheran. His name is known to all orientalists. He has now 
written a charming volume of reminiscences ; his linguistic 
genius is shown by the fact that he has written it in English, 
and only an occasional slip, like the use of ‘‘ each other” 
for ‘‘ one another,” betrays the fact that it is not his native 
language. His father was Prussian Consul in Jerusalem, and 
in that holy city Dr. Rosen spent his childhood. A good 
German and a good European, as his books show him to be, 
the East thus insensibly crept into his blood in the way in 
which the spirit of places is distilled into us inchildhood. This 
accounts for much of his sympathetic understanding of the 
East and its peoples and of the charm of his reminiscences. 
His first chapter tell us of the old Jerusalem which he knew 
asaboy. He returned to the East as a young man and spent 
over a vear in India, but in this book he does not tell us 
about his Indian experiences. He goes straight to the story 
of his journey overland from the Persian Gulf and through 
Persia to the Caspian. After that he becomes a German 
official, serving as Vice-Consul or Consul first in Syria, then 
in Persia, then in Baghdad, and finally in Jerusalem. 

The German consular officers in the Near East and 
Persia, during the period of Dr. Rosen’s service, were not 
overworked ; in fact they often had little or nothing to do 
of an official nature. Dr. Rosen therefore had ample time for 
his real work, in which he delighted, travel and the study 
of oriental languages and literature. The accounts of his 
journeys, whether over well-known routes or into almost 
untrodden parts of Persia, are admirable. He describes 
the places he went to and the people he met, whether they 
be princes and potentates or horsekeepers and beggars, in 
the leisurely, meditative manner which alone can produce a 
good book of memoirs and travel. His love and understand- 
ing of Eastern peoples are everywhere apparent, of the 
curious mixture of simplicity and subtlety, dishonesty and 
faithfulness which is so characteristic of them. The ordinary 
European is apt to become merely impatient with these 
inconsistencies, and so fails ever to get into touch or under- 
standing with an outlook and standards so different from 
his own. But Dr. Rosen understands even when his friend 
Ismail Bey comes to him in Jerusalem to complain against 
the Pasha, the Turkish Governor, and asks him to use 
German influence to get him removed from his post. When 
Ismail Bey proceeded to give a long list of all the Pasha's 
failings, Dr. Rosen cut him short, and asked him to get to 
the point and tell him the worst of the Pasha’s crimes. 
‘* The worst of his crimes, you wish to know? ”’ said Ismail 
Bey. ‘‘Oh, my brother, you will hardly believe me when 
I tell you that he is quite incorruptible.’’ And when Dr. 
Rosen protested that not to take bribes was a virtue, Ismail 
Bey explained that the incorruptibility of the Governor was 
holding up all business in Jerusalem—no one would take a 
bribe, and so everything was at a deadlock. ‘It is from the 
head that the fish stinks, as the Turks say. It is the Pasha 
who is responsible for the complete paralysis of our public 
affairs.”’ 

Another merit of Dr. Rosen as an autobiographer is his 
sense of humour. He is extraordinarily kindly and genial in 
his judgments of men and things, and yet every now and 
then there is a certain sub-acidity in his humorous com- 
ments which adds a flavour to the book. Of politics he says 
little, but when he does, it is always interesting. He affirms 
his loyalty to and belief in the Kaiser, but he holds that 
the breach between England and Germany was “the 
greatest crime and the greatest folly in history,’’ a judgment 
with which many people on both sides of the North Sea will 
probably agree. 

The little book in which Dr. Rosen has translated the 
Quatrains of Omar Khayyam into English prose shows him 
in another capacity. Many people will be very glad to have 
this literal translation, especially as thirteen of the quat- 
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rains are translated for the first time from the oldest existing 
Persian manuscript of Omar which was unknown before 
1925. Dr. Rosen’s introduction is also extremely interesting, 
for it contains an account of the recently discovered prose 
work of Omar, ‘‘ The Book of New Year's Day,”’ and gives a 
translation of some passages from it. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


DON’TS 


food Manners and Bad. By HuGH ScoTr. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is a courageous undertaking to write a book about the 
‘*Do’s’*’ and ‘‘Don’ts”’ of modern manners; quite how 
courageous one does not suspect this author of realizing. 
Good-naturedly he condones what he evidently regards as 
a certain decadence (using that word in the purist’s sense), 
a relaxation, permissible in these days, from bygone 
standards : — 

‘‘The fact must, indeed, be recognized that in an age of 
‘phones and ‘planes, of cocktails and jazz, of ‘Mums’ and 
‘Dads’ and ‘ Old Beans,’ we have little use for ‘ the graces,’ 
although I do not know that we need shed many tears over 
the fact. For the truth is that those elegancies of deport- 
ment which obtained in tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 
when to poise a clouded cane with care was regarded as a 
matter of the first importance. were not days to be looked 
back upon by the moralist with any excessive admiration, 
and it may be that, if our manners nowadays are less 
polished and elaborate, the comparison is not entirely to 
our disadvantage on the whole.”’ 

So that is what we are like. It is rather refreshing at 
a moment when Youth, as such, is in the news, to have this 
vindication. Vindication. Yes, there is our cue. On behalf 
of resurgent vouth, we must, in the idiom of current con- 
troversy, take up our cudgels. 

The present reviewer can remember his dismay a year 
or two back on being confronted in Germany with a book 
of etiquette published in England in the ‘eighties, and 
entitled ‘‘ Don'ts.’’ It needs a certain hardihood to pose as 
an arbiter of social niceties before punctilious and all too 
knowledgeable ‘‘natives."’ But the circumstances of this 
particular occasion demanded a resolute bearing, and a firm 
stand was made upon the ground that ‘‘ napkin,’’ for 
instance, is preferable to ‘‘ serviette '’—or is it, nowadays, 
the other way round? At any rate, a bold front rather 
than any mystic sense of having Right on one’s side carried 
the day and apparently conviction that many of the injunc- 
tions laid down by this manual had been outmoded, some 
even reversed by modern usage. 

But let us once again behold ourselves in this, to us, 
strangely distorting new mirror. Modern Youth is cautioned 
that ‘‘ the absence of the graces does not necessarily imply 
the presence of more important qualities. On the contrary, 
it is possible to be both a boor and a cad.”’ 

‘‘ Carried unanimously,’’ we asseverate, and yet we 
should have thought it was precisely the ill-mannered mar- 
tinets of another generation who needed most to take this 
lesson to heart. ‘* When to poise a clouded cane with care 
was regarded as a matter of the first importance”’ is the 
pen picture our vindicator gives us of that period ; but from 
our associations with the enforcement of manners we ore 
inclined to think of that cane poised for a different purpose. 

Something of the stern formalism of the parade ground 
may have disappeared from manners, but since elasticity 
calls for greater dexterity, it is no longer such a simple 
matter as conforming to good discipline, and the only quali- 
fications that can safely be claimed for reviewing this book 
must be those of having at one time or another broken all 
the rules and rued it. 

One thinks with heart-ache of that legendary nouveau 
riche, formerly the subject of weekly admonitions, more in 
sorrow than in anger, but whom PUNCH seems recently to 
have given up as hopeless. Oh, if one could but set his mind 
at rest by placing such a manual in his hands, and relieve 
him of those morbid forebodings when under the minatory 
eye of that ancestral retainer he relapses into the acutest 
introspection; in Raymond Radiguet’s lambent phrase, 
‘*‘comme un parvenu observe ses gestes a table.”’ 

Our mentor cites with approval Lord Chesterfield’s 
definition of civility, ‘‘ to sacrifice one’s own self-love to 
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others,’’ and suggests that the essentials of good manners 


consist of consideration for others. It would be pardon- 
able pedantry to observe the absence here of the final quali- 
fying apostrophe which gives to Lord Chesterfield’s defini- 
tion that needed touch of ironic realism. It is the old and 
important distinction between ministering to others’ self- 
esteem and, grave solecism, what we deem their ultimate 
welfare. 


‘““As regards country visits of an ordinary kind, such 
as those to relatives and friends, extending over a con- 
siderable period, there is indeed little that need be said, 


unless it be that guests cannot be too accommodating and 
hostesses too tactful on such occasions.”’ 

Merciful heavens, what a superlative wealth of negatives! 
And what a bridling atmosphere of mutual restraint and 
mutely protesting glances such advice conjures up! 

Mr. Scott is surely on safer ground when he comes to 
the heading: ‘‘ Being too charitable.’ Particularly welcome 
at a time when complacency is often mistaken for forbear- 
ance is his rap at that excess of broadmindedness which 
precludes some friends from sympathizing with your tale 
of grievance so that they may display the greater objec- 
tivity. 

The evangelist of good manners is placed in a quandary 
lest by his punitive measures against any breach of the 
social code he himself should become an offender. At the 
risk of exciting the ire of those who will have no truck 
with vour ‘‘ indoor literature *’ and valiantly proclaim their 
‘ belief in life,"’ whatever that may imply, one is bound to 
state that anything pre-Proust in spirit which is written on 
this subject must inevitably appear something of an 
anachronism. As the artificer of display advertisement 
might say, it is the ‘‘ creative touch *’ with the capacity for 
‘‘ pulling power "’ in attracting social custom which is most 
sought after, and not those rubrics of behaviour which 
savour somewhat of Nana’s warning glance at children’s 
varties with its threat of instant dismissal to the nursery. 


BERNARD CAUSTON. 


AN UNUSUAL ADDRESS 


Between the Lines. By H. M. TOMLINSON. 
and Oxford University 


Harvard University 
Press, 


Press. 5s. 


” 


‘‘ BETWEEN the Lines” is the reproduction of an address 
which Mr. Tomlinson nearly three years ago to 
members of the Harvard Union, and has a quality that is 
extremely rare in pamphlets of the kind. For as a rule 
how well one knows them, those printed sermons, lectures, 
and addresses that are poured out year after year from our 
great Universities! They are dignified and well thought 
out ; the argument is admirably expressed; but there is 
always something missing in them. They have ceased to be 
oratory—if, indeed, they could ever have been included in 
that august category—and have not yet begun to be litera- 
ture. They productions to order—the progeny per- 
haps of some old and musty will—and have no longer the 
breath of life to keep them sweet. They did well enough, 


gave 


are 


no doubt, on their day; the scene was impressive, the 
audience indulgent, the lecturer, or the preacher, had, one 
hopes, a good delivery. But why reproduce his efforts? 


And the poor reviewer sighs as he peruses those well-turned 
phrases. 

But this pamphlet, by some mysterious virtue, is quite 
a different affair, and has a flavour as real, but as difficult 
to explain, as the mvstery of poetry of which the author 
speaks. His subject, indeed, is a large one; it is nothing less 
than literature. He will explain what literature means to 
him, and discourses with a kind of wistfulness and subtle 
humour on the epicureanism of these latter days—on the 
message of James Joyce, and jazz, and the deadly wit of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot—all the products of an age in which the 
Magic Flute is mute, silenced by the factory svren; dis- 
courses, too, on the meaning of stvle, and Manhattan and 
the American scene ; and ends by declaring in his simple 
poetic way that literature is a profession of faith, and that 
every poet and every good reader must believe in his heart 
that some day the ugliness which is supreme shal! be laid 
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low. ‘t Some day,”’ we reply—but when and by what means? 
How long, O Lord, how long? But Mr. Tomlinson is silent. 

It is a shame, however, to try and analyze the argu- 
ment, or even to suggest any doubt about so charming a 
piece of criticism, which all those who are interested in 
the fortunes of modern literature should buy and read for 
themselves. They will find it curiously exciting and full of 
good things. 

P.M. 


PROFESSOR LOWES 


Cf Reading Books. By JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES. 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry. 
Constable. 7s, 6d.) 


(Constable. 5s.) 
By JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES. 


LITERATURE has_ its’ priesthood. Those who expound 
esthetic dogma and the profane scriptures of the muses also 
sufier their trials and temptations of the spirit, their 
penances and Lenten fasts, that they may be worthy to speak 
from the pulpit and officiate at the altar. To lecture on the 
odes of Keats, to set examination questions on the Eliza- 
bethan lyric, to tease a languid pupil with statistics of the 
feminine endings in Shakespeare, these duties, repeated year 
after year, present a problem not unlike that of the parson 
struggling with an over-populated parish in the slums. The 
Church, however, has this advantage over school and univer- 
sity, that it is not confined eternally to dealing with the 
adolescent or newly adult. When therefore a professor 
succeeds in putting a new interpretation upon an old text, 
we are as surprised and grateful as we are for a good 
sermon in a village church. Professor Lowes has written 
two admirable essays, upon Bunyan and upon the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible. In the first his comments and 
quotation illuminate Bunyan the novelist and Bunyan the 
stylist. He states a happy and striking conclusion, that, ‘* in 
effect, ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is ‘Grace Abounding’ 
recollected in tranquillity.”’ In the second essay he distils 
the diverse elements which make up the most remarkable 
of all translations ; the direct, concrete, vivid Saxon vocabu- 
jary ; the sonorous harmonies suggested by the Latin offices 
and hymns of the Church ; the ‘‘ rhythm of meaning ”’ which 
is the very essence of the Hebrew poetry ; the prolonged 
tuning of the instrument, from Tyndale to Coverdale, from 
the Great Bible to the Bishops’ Bible. Two further essays 
make up this book. ‘‘ Two Readings of Earth ’’ is a detailed 
and documented contrast drawn between George Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy. Meredith’s philosophy is :— 

“essentially terrestrial, not (like Hardy’s) cosmic, but it is 

a philosophy of ascent. For earth is more than her beauty ; 

she is flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, and through 

us she is spirit too. And in this single aspect of their 
readings of the riddle, Meredith and Hardy are fundament- 
ally at one. For in each earth somehow comes to conscious- 
ness in us. But there the likeness ends. For Hardy’s 

Immanence is a dumb, foresightless dreamer, and we its 

disordered dream, 3ut the core of earth’s meaning to 

Meredith Ties in the fact that ‘She [is] Spirit in her clods,’ 

and ‘ That from flesh unto spirit man grows even here on the 

sod under sun.’ ” 

Professor Lowes concludes his book with an engaging 
plea to his American students to learn how to read, and a 
reminder that leisure can be a means of education. 

A revised edition of an earlier work by Professor Lowes 
appears simultaneously. Harking back to my starting-point, 
I venture here to draw another parallel. Just as our way 
through the sermons of a seventeenth-century divine is often 
thorny with allusions to the Early Fathers and the medieval 
schoolmen, so here we are baffled by a use of quotation which 
defeats its own end. I do not refer to the quotations which 
are selected (most judiciously) to illuminate or prove a point, 
but those which are incorporated into the Professor’s style. 
The Professor begins one chapter with the boast: ‘‘I am as 
free as the air to-day to coin a vocabulary of my very own, 
and speak to you in its fresh-minted words.’’ This is all 
very fine. But the Professor is so saturated in English 
poetry—the cultivated American has this curious power of 
saturation, Henry James, for instance—so saturated that he 
is no longer able to say anything in a simple and straight- 
forward way. For example: ‘ Poetry is of convention all 
compact ’’; ‘*. . . thick on the pages of French poetry as 
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Today in Russia. 
BY NEGLEY FARSON. I§S. net. 


Illustrated by 24 plates in colour, reproducing for 

the first time the complete series af anti-religious 

and anti-British propaganda posters issued by the 
Government of U.S.S.R. 


“* It is refreshing to have such a lively and enter- 
taining book... although he treats his subject 
almost as one might a novel he has managed to 
cram into it a wealth af interesting facts.’” 


“Mr. Farson is a good observer and writes 
vividly.’ 

“* The most vivid account of Soviet Russia today 
that we have seen.’”® 


‘“ Effective... interesting... enthusiastic and 
outspoken... a book which should not be 
missed’”* 


“Vivid impressions ...an appalling picture 
... the posters are frightful....’” 


“Of bis honesty, his powers of observation 
and his desire to show us what he can there 
can be no question.’” 


“< Like a film of Soviet life.’ 
“* He has no axe to grind... the posters... 


are likely to cause pain... but it is well that 
they should be seen.’ 


** Plenty of observation and information, plenty 
also of strong colour and incident.’” 


‘No more intimate or interesting book on 
modern Russia than this has appeared.” 


1. The Daily News. 2. The Times. 3. Everyman. 4. The Sunday Times. 

5. Otto Theiss in the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 6. The 

New Statesman. 7. The Yorkshire Post. 8. John o’ London’s Weekly. 
9. The Scotsman. 10. The Aberdeen Free Press. 
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Dashiell Hammett is an ex-Pinkerton 
detective of English birth, whose experi- 
ences guarantee that his characters are 
men from real life. No other writer of 
detective stories shows so well the actual 
means by which criminals are run to 
earth, and he does it in a thrilling com- 
bination of racy dialogue and swift 
action as yet unmatched in his field. 
The central figure, Samuel Spade, 
private detective, Don Juan, an all- 
round hard-boiled ‘guy,’ whose quick 
wit, bravery, superb command of any 
situation, and complete lack of con- 
science make him the most formidable 
of those in pursuit of the falcon. 
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an outstanding piece of un- 
sentimental crime fiction. 
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autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa’’; 
‘* Shall he clothe himself in them as a garment... or shall 
he grasp the sorry scheme of things entire’; ‘*‘ strike out 
for unpath’d waters, undream’d shores "’; ‘‘ A fugitive and 
cloistered poetry that never at any time heard the chimes 
at midnight, is ill-accommodated to the uses of this world. 
‘ Dost thou think, because (Milton, and Southey, and Words- 
worth are verbally) virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale? Yes, by Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the 
mouth too,’ for Chaucer and Burns and Byron. And they 
will by no means always employ a stately speech, Such as 
grave Livers do in Scotland use... .°’ A style of this kind 
may be effective and valuable in the lecture-room, but it soon 
becomes intolerable in print. And, I repeat, it defeats its 
own purpose. For Professor Lowes in this book is dealing 
with questions of diction and trying the ring of one word 
beside another. How can our ears give judgment, when in 
every sentence a poetic phrase is waking innumerable 
echoes? A taster of hock does not confuse his palate with 
intermediate sippings of French and Italian wines. 

Nevertheless ‘*‘ Convention and Revolt in Poetry” is a 
good book. The discussion of rhyme, metre, and vers libre, 
in which the Imagists are routed, is most happy ; and much 
that is true (and something that is new) is said about the 
Diction of Poetry versus Poetic Diction. Although here I 
demur to the Professor’s treatment of Pope. The first part 
of the book deals very thoroughly with poetic tradition and, 
most fundamental subject of all, with ‘‘ the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith.” 

GEORGE RYLANDS. 


CLEARING THE GROUND 


The Organization of Farming. By G. T. GARRATT. 
Heffer. 6s. 


(Cambridge : 


AND now for the rationalization of farming. A hard word, 
perhaps, for the most sentimentalized of industries ; but 
some kind of reorganization is clearly needed. On no other 
question has the public mind been more befogged by the 
politician posing as agrarian. Statesmen may be business 
men ; from the Cabinet to the City is no great step ; but agri- 
culture is an altogether different matter, and industrialist 
theories do not apply to it. 

This book has been written, Mr. Garratt says, ‘“ partly 
as a reaction against a surfeit of those hasty generalizations 
and inaccurate analogies which are the unhappy fare of 
anyone who allows his interest in agriculture to lure him 
into the field of politics.” 

He certainly clears the ground. His object in this 
volume is not so much to formulate a specific plan for the 
future (though he suggests lines of action) as to get the 
present position free of encumbering illusions. It is a neces- 
sary first step. The fact that his book is quite short en- 
hances its value. Long surveys, though they may be just, 
are apt to leave hazy impressions. The impression of this 
one is photographic. The economy of his presentation could 
only have been the result of deep and vigorous thinking. 

Mainly the book is a classification and a search for the 
most efficient farming unit. Small-holdings naturally receive 
considerable attention since they are the only kind of farm- 
ing in which there has been anything like a popular interest, 
and they have been the subject of nearly all recent land 
legislation. How many acres can a man live on by his own 


labours? And what is the highest standard of life he can 
hope for? These are questions Mr. Garratt faces. 


Of course, in areas where arable farming is extensively 
practised the small-holder is a by-word for hard work and 
little pay among the larger farmers. ‘‘ He'd be better off 
if he went to work for somebody,”’ is their opinion ; and it 
is often true. Things may go ill with the big farmer, but 
his actual daily life is pleasant. He can hunt and shoot. 
The labourer’s work is over when the clock strikes five. 
The small-holder works till dark ; and he does not hunt or 
shoot. But ‘‘the breeding of stock and the mastery of 
land satisfy the creative spirit ’’; and so he goes on, and his 
kind will continue. 

England’s landscape is a mosaic of many kinds of farm- 
ing. There are farmers of many degrees. They have no 
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clear dividing lines, but for the purposes of survey there 
must be classification. Mr. Garratt starts at the bottom of 
the scale with the publican who has an acre or two as a 
part-time holding. Next the full-time small-holder with up 
to 50 acres. Then the man with 100 acres and more, who 
employs a little labour; the ‘‘ dirty-boot’’ farmer as the 
writer has aptly termed him. He says to his men, ‘t‘ Come 
to your work,’’ whereas ‘‘ Go to your work "’ expresses the 
attitude of the next class, the ‘‘ clean-boot’’ farmer, with 
something over 300 acres. His business is supervisory. The 
last class, comparatively rare yet, but probably to increase 
if the depression continues, is the industrialist or prairie 
farm, whose acreage runs into thousands, worked entirely 
by machinery. This is an unnatural development for Eng- 
land, and must mean that land is at derelict value where 
it is found in operation. 

Such a readable book as this on a technical subject is 
rare. The instances are well chosen; the reader is not 
pelted with statistics ; there are no repetitions. One closes 
it with the feeling that the author has gone to the heart of 
the matter. His conclusion is that farming is at present be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of an obsolete land 
system and the dealers and retailers. He ‘‘ holds that it is 
absurd to expect the industry to reorganize itself,’ till the 
oppression is lifted. First a new land system and marketing 
reform. Marketing is to be the subject of his next volume. 

ADRIAN BELL. 


THAT WAR 

The Impending Storm. By SOMERSET DE CHAIRE. (Constable. 
5s.) 

In Araby Orion. By EDWARD THOMPSON. (Benn. 3s. 6d.) 

The Patriot’s Progress. By HENRY WILLIAMSON. With lino-cuts 
by WILLIAM KERMODE. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

The Endless Road. By S. GRAFF and C. HINTZE. (Allen & 
Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 

The Army Behind Barbed Wire, By E. DWINGER. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Storm Over Europe. By DOUGLAS JERROLD. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 


For nearly a decade after the Great War not much of the 
recent specialized literature had made its appearance, 
and none of it achieved anything like the popularity of 
which the most blatant specimen was lately assured. The 
importance of this lies not so much in the fact that the 
authors of these books were too close to the horrors of the 
war to describe them, but that their readers were too close 
to wish for a description. They hated war and anything 
to do with war. Still less did they want to be reminded of 
all that they had suffered. But a nightmare is only terrify- 
ing as long as it lasts. Is it ridiculous, is it impious to 
imagine that the horrors of that nightmare are fading away 
with the lapse of a few years? Is civilized man as interested 
as ever in war? 

If this really is the case, then Mr. de Chaire is justified 
in drawing attention to every possible (and impossible) 
source of irritation from which the sparks will fly to light 
the next conflagration. He finds a great many, and most 


of them caused by the Peace of Versailles. It is 
depressing to think that already a_ generation has 
arisen which scoffs at the League of Nations (while 
professing to admire it as an ideal), ‘‘has seen too 


much of the world ever to believe that ‘ War will be no 
more,’ *’ and finds no difficulty in the depths of its pessimism 
in prophesying the near advent of the next Armageddon. 
One wonders what effect the war books have upon 
Mr. de Chaire and the war babies. Are they stimulated by 
the self-sacrifice, the comradeship, the idealism of pro patria 
mori? Are they incapable of perceiving the mud, the bore- 
dom, the maiming of mind and body with which the former 
process in inevitably involved? 

The next four books on this list are war books proper. 
‘‘In Araby Orion’ is a dangerous book for Class 1912. 
Mr. Thompson has described an incident in the Palestine 
campaign. In his preface he writes: ‘‘ The novel, having 
taken over poetry’s functions, must perform that of elegiac.”’ 
However much this dictum may be disputed, it cannot be 
denied that he has written an elegy in prose of great sin- 
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THE DESIGN & INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
6 QUEEN SQ., BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE AIM OF THE ASSOCIATION is to promote a good standard of design in the 
products of British Industry, by encouraging good workmanship based on excellence 
of design, soundness of material and perfect fitness for purpose. 


11th July, 193° 
To Messrs. Shell-Mex Limited, 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 


SIRS, 

The Design and Industries Association desires 
to express its appreciation of Shell’s stand against 
roadside advertising, and also the hope that the more 
enlightened public that shares our views as to Ad- 
vertising on the landscape is showing its approval of 
your enlightened lead by giving you its patronage. 


We believe too that your good manners are 
ultimately good business. 


We should be glad if you are able to help our 
propaganda by giving this letter publicity. 


I am, sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 





PRESIDENT. 
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cerity and strength. The vivid beauty of the Jordan valley 
is admirably contrasted with the agony of the advancing 
column. The attack fails; and in the retreat that follows 
a soldier, mortally wounded, is left behind and dies gazing 
at Orion. There is no coloured language, no shocking 
descriptions of wounded men, no blood lust, no barbed wire. 
It cannot be given to the war babies as a deterrent to future 
jingoism. The book is objectless, because it is a work of art. 

One is somewhat shocked by ‘‘ The Patriot’s Progress.” 
With a sigh one can only come to the conclusion that the 
Mr. Williamson of ‘ Tarka the Otter” is a very different 
person from the Mr. Williamson of war-time Flanders. 
The Patriot joins up in August, 1914, and the book 
is an account of his progress to the front, his active 
service, and his return minus one leg to Blighty. Every- 
thing that has happened in every other war book happens to 
the patriot. He is not an interesting creature. His name is 
John Bullock, and John Bullock is short for John Bull. 
His adventures, his fall from virtue, his endurance 
of suffering are never sufficiently personal to make him 
interesting as a character. 

‘* The Endless Road ”’ is a German war play. The pub- 
lishers assert on the dust-cover that ‘‘ this German war- 
drama inevitably challenges comparison with Mr. Sherriff's 
play.”’ After allowing for the weakening process of transla- 
tion it is most certainly no rival to ‘‘ Journey's End.”’ Mr. 
Sherriff enhances the tragedy of the many in the personal 
suffering of typical individuals. Herren Graff and Hintze 
have attempted to reach the same goal by dealing directly 
with a company as a unit; and so Captain Reutlinger, 
Lieutenant Schroeder, and the cadet merely become pegs on 
which the authors can hang appropriate sentiments. 

‘* The Army Behind Barbed Wire "’ is the most appalling 
war book the present reviewer has read. Herr Dwinger, as 
a very young man, was badly wounded and captured by the 
Cossacks in 1915, and spent the rest of the war in various 
prison camps in Russia and Siberia. He kept a diary, and 
his notes have been expanded into the form of an auto- 
biographical account of those years. The most blood- 
lustful brass hat cannot but quail before the incredible yet 
authentic descriptions in this book. Mr. Cummings is posi- 
tively squeamish compared with Herr Dwinger, but ‘* The 
Enormous Room,”’ of course, does not depend on its grue- 
someness for the reader’s attention. 

‘* Storm Over Europe ”’ is written in the best Ruritanian 
style about a revolution which brings back catholicism, con- 
servatism, and the monarchy as serious factors in European 
politics. Highbrows, scientists, progressives are gloriously 
destroyed, and reactionaries triumph. 

R. P. F. STRACHEY. 


WESLEY THE REFORMER 


The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial 

WELLMAN J. WARNER, D.D. (Longmans. 15s. 

IN this very detailed, able, and interesting study, Dr. Warner 
attempts to correct several popular errors in historical per- 
spective, and to correlate two historical movements which 
are often regarded as antagonistic. 

To begin with, he emphasizes the fact that, beneath its 
politically static surface, the eighteenth century was a time 
of active social reconstruction. At the opening of the 
century it was universally assumed that power was vested 
only in the propertied classes. Not merely did the lower 
classes not revolt, but the idea of rebellion did not even 
occur to them. Subservience was regarded as an inescapable 
economic law. The unprecedented expanse of trade, with 
the new social orientation which it brought, and of which 
Defoe gives us the most vivid impression, did much, during 
the century itself, to revolutionize that doctrine. But other 
factors—including abstract philosophy, working down from 
Locke to Hume and Adam Smith—contributed towards the 
same end. All these factors are exhaustively analyzed by 
Dr. Warner, who shows that in every field of human activity 
—from commerce to poetry—the trend of eighteenth-century 
thought, which culminated in France with the Revolution, 
may be summed up as “ the emergence of the individual.” 
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If ever a period was not static, it was the eighteenth 
century. 

Secondly, Dr. Warner is concerned to demonstrate that 
Wesley was very much the child of his own age. He 
reflected, on the moral plane, the prevailing rationalism of 
his time. So far from being ‘‘ other-worldly,’’ and conse- 
quently antithetical to the spirit of his period, he actually 
took the current rationalistic theories, but invested them at 
once with spiritual dynamic and with practical applicability. 
He was less a prophet than an intensely earnest and capable 
reformer. His theology (though even in this he differed 
widely from other evangelical revivalists with whom he is 
often indiscriminately confused) inevitably reflected to some 
extent the theological idiom of his day. But Dr. Warner 
produces abundant evidence that Wesley persistently 
adopted a social emphasis. On one occasion, speaking of 
‘what are vulgarly called ‘Gospel Sermons,’”’ he said, 
‘* Jet but a pert, self-sufficient animal, that has neither sense 
nor grace, bawl out something about Christ, or his blood, 
or justification by faith, and his hearers cry out, ‘ What a 
fine Gospel sermon!’ We know no Gospel without salvation 
from sin.’’ He repeatedly pleaded for ‘‘ good tempers 
and good works "’ ; and the whole force of his teaching was 
concentrated in the declaration that ‘‘ Christianity is essen- 
tially a social religion, and... to turn it into a solitary 
religion is indeed to destroy it.”’ 

Wherein, then, lay the distinctive value of Wesley’s 
mission? It lay, first, in the fact that, while the main 
trend of revolutionary thought urged that the individual 
was to be perfected through changed institutions, Wesley, 
having the same end of social salvation in view, 
asserted that mankind could only be changed through indi- 
vidual men—a view which a century of ‘‘ progress’’ has 
certainly done nothing to discredit. Secondly, Wesley had 
the driving force to make his ideals actually operative. 
When his dominating personality was removed, the Wes- 
leyan movement settled down into theory and traditionalism, 
and became allied with some of the fallacies of post-Indus- 
trial Revolution thought. But with Dr. Warner’s penetrat- 
ing and wise commentary on that part of his subject we 
have unfortunately no space to deal. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Water Gipsies. By A. P. HERBERT. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Robert Peckham. By MAURICE BARING. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Other Man’s Saucer, By J. KEITH WINTER. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Arm’s Length. By JOHN METCALFE. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
A Time to Kill. By ALEC Brown. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr Buffum. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. (Ward Lock. 7s. €d.) 


Mr. HERBERT has contrived in ‘‘ The Water Gipsies”’ to 
make his heroine, Jane Bell, symbolic of the river. Her 
feelings ebb and flow, flood and recede, with the ever-new 
mystery of the tide. She is as mystified as is her creator. 
Jane’s ideals remain fresh, though her life contradicts them. 
On the face of things, Jane is a minx, ‘‘ walking out ’’ with 
two men and hopelessly in love with a third. Not until 
she has drowned the man she married, irretrievably lost 
the man she loves, does any real chance of happiness seem 
possible for her. The writing in this book is as felicitous 
as its title ; waterside people have seldom been drawn so 
delightfully. Jane’s trip up the Grand Union Canal in a 
barge revives old memories of a white-washed bridge from 
which a gaily coloured craft emerges, glittering brasses, and 
the dark-skinned bargees of our childhood, with a strong 
brown horse reflected in the placidity of the deep water. 
The ‘‘ sad history of Robert Peckham sometime Member 
of Parliament, Knight and Privy Councillor of Queen 
Mary,”’ has an air of quiet authenticity. So did the rare 
chroniclers of those troubled times record the important and 
unimportant happenings with equal lack of emphasis. The 
illusion is perfect. The record of the conflict between a 
man’s allegiance to his sovereign and his devotion to his 
religion would alone make Mr. Baring’s book worth reading. 
‘‘ Other Man’s Saucer”’ is unique. It easily surpasses 
all other novels with its frequent accounts of physical sick- 
ness. A little vomiting can go a long way, but here the 
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vomiting goes most of the way. Shaw Latimer, the hero, 
is a boisterously unpleasant member of an equally un- 
pleasant family. The book suffers sadly from want of selec- 
tiveness, the incidents related more often retard than 
advance the development of the characters and the action 
of the story. The book deals with a boy’s adolescence at 


school and college, and, in the present fashion, is the 
uglier moments that endure. 
‘* Arm’s Length,’’ an extremely readable novel, rather 


belies its title, for Gerald Ismay gets closer to life than 
that. Close enough to be married by one woman (after she 
has seduced him in a wood) and to be a co-operative partner 
in the seduction of another. Here dishonours are equal. 
Both Gerald's wife and the fascinating little baggage, Sisley 
Pound, are about to present him with a child. While 
anxious to do ‘‘ the right thing,’’ Gerald becomes increas- 
ingly aware that he has lost his heart to Sisley’s younger 
Mr. Metcalf’s characters are well drawn ; the shift- 
less, unlucky Pounds, with their genius for making a fiasco 
of everything they undertake, are gems of portraiture. 

The interplay of emotions is absorbing in ‘‘ A Time to 


sister. 


Kill.”’. Mr. Brown is subtle in illuminating the motives and 
thoughts of his characters. The chief character, Hugh 
Garner, murders his wife because of the irritatingly gentle 
way she possesses him. There is a suggestion that he 


was momentarily insane ; if so, it is the kind of aberration 
which, when sanity returns, ihe murderer would approve, 
and for which he would have no remorse. Hugh Garner 
marries again, and eventually takes his second wife to the 
scene of the murder of the first. It would not be fair to 
tell what happens there, though what actually does, is a 
high tribute to Mr. Brown’s psychological insight. ae 
Time to Kill’ takes rank with the earlier stories of Henry 
James. 

There is a mixture of sentimentalism and farce in ‘* Mr. 
Buffum.’’ It is hard to believe in these days that a man 
would relegate himself to a kind of fungoid old age at 
iftv, and, having done so, would allow a bright young niece 
to plunge him into a vortex of cocktails and jazz. If only 
‘*Mr. Buffum *’ had been a nonagenarian it would have been 
easier to have accepted him, for surely it is only the craven 
or the hypochondriac who bewails his age in the virile 
fifties? Otherwise, the book is brightly enough written ; 
the account of Mr. Buffum on board ship is both original 
and amusing. 

KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Three new volumes of Messrs. Elkin Mathews & 
Marrot’s County Anthologies (3s. 6d.) are ‘‘ Middlesex,’’ by 
T. Michael Pope; ‘‘ Lancashire,’’ by R. H. Case; and 
‘* Cumberland,”’ by Walter and Clare Jerrold ; and in them 
the aim of the series, ‘‘ to illustrate the debt of English 
literature to the scenery and special genius of individual 
counties,’ is excellently accomplished. The motto of the 
series is: ‘*‘ Local patriotism is a fire that may smoulder, 
but is never extinguished.”’ Well, here are books that 
should send the patriotism of the men of Lancashire and 
Cumberland flaming ;.and as for Middlesex, there may be, as 
Mr. Pope says, no society of *‘men of Middlesex,’’ but 
Middlesex belongs to London, and if ever an anthology 
catered for the Londoner this is it. What a dinner party 
one could make of Mr. Pope’s authors! 


In the spirited and characteristic expression of his 
maturer ideas published posthumously (‘‘ A Propos of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover,’? Mandrake Press, 3s. 6d.), Lawrence 
rounds on Mr. Shaw for his attack on the Pope’s injunctions 
against bare arms in church, and declares that when 
genuine sex-attraction is absent those who ape independence 
adopt exposure almost as a gesture of social defiance. 
Lawrence deals severely with Mr. Shaw's suggestion that the 
prostitute would be better able than the Pope to advise on 
sex matters—a suggestion which contrasts strangely with 
one of the ablest passages in the first part of ‘‘ Back to 
Methuselah ’’—and proceeds, not surprisingly, to an appre- 
ciation of indissoluble marriage upheld by the Catholic 
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Church as confirming mankind’s most deep-seated desire for 
fidelity in sex-relationships. If the preacher overshadows 
the artist in these pages vital issues common to both are 
opened up by the plea for realization of sex rather than more 
action, though some may think to detect an inconsistency 
in Lawrence’s reasoning on this topic. 


. * * 


Continuing their publication of a series of creditable 
translations of George Sand’s novels ani tales in good type 
and pleasant format, the Scholartis Press has issued in one 
volume at &s. 6d. ‘‘ The Country Waif,’’ a new version of 
‘Francois le Champi,’’ by Eirene Collis, and a lesser- 
known work, ‘ The Castle of Pictordu.’’ From the same 
house at an identical price, but in type that corresponds to 
its letter form of narration, comes another interesting re- 
print, ‘‘ Lady Julia Mandeville,’ by Frances Brooke, a truly 
representative exponent of eighteenth-century sentiment. So 
many other aspects of that century’s characteristics have 
come in for cultivation of late that a vogue of sensiblerie 
would appear overdue. 


. * * 


Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,’ abridged and edited by 
A. H. R. Ball (3s. 6d.), reaches us from the Cambridge 
University Press, and if an abridgment was necessary, 
probably it could not have been better done. Whether any- 
one who in these later latier-days can read Carlyle at all 
would desire to skip his masterpiece, and whether those 
who are unable to read him will overcome their disability 
when he is concentrated, are other matters altogether. 
Carlyle’s name is again to the fore in an amusing book from 
America: ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister and His English Kinsmen,” 
by Susanne Horne (Columbia University Press ; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 15s.), in which Goethe is acclaimed the 
founder of a great and growing family of novelists ; includ- 
ing such unlikely nursery companions as Bulwer Lytton 
and Arnold Bennett, Geraldine Jewsbury and James Joyce. 


Three curious facsimiles have lately been produced. 
Mr. R. W. Chapman attributes to Dr. Johnson a folio page 
of proposals for ‘‘ The Publisher, containing Miscellanies in 
Prose and Verse,’’ 1744, and it is exactly reproduced by the 
Oxford University Press in their well-known style, with an 
editorial note (6s.). Dr. Heinrich Kauter, of Breslau Univer- 
sity, has studiously annotated his facsimile edition of a 
philological curiosity: ‘‘ The English Primrose: the Easiest 
and Speediest-way, both for the true spelling and reading of 
English, as also for the True-writing thereof,’’ by Richard 
Hodges, 1644. This is published, at 7 marks, by Carl Winter 
at the Universitatsbuchhandlung, Heidelberg. The third 
replica is of a very different work: ‘‘ The Wipers Times, 
Including for the first time in one volume the complete 
series *’ (Eveleigh Nash, 8s. 6d.). This periodical was 
edited and printed, with great spirit and skill, in the region 
of the trenches, during 1915-1918. Mainly burlesque, its 
prose and verse nevertheless record the Western Front in a 
unique way ; that is, until we receive new editions of some 
of the other magazines of the kind. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER 

F Kent is the garden of England, Switzerland surely is 
] her rock garden. Most English children of the educated 

classes have been brought up in an Alpine tradition, and 
the Jura Mountains have lately been brought home to peer 
and shopkeeper alike by-the small decorated packets of 
Gruyére cheese. There are pictures of higher mountains 
than these on the walls of the schoolmaster’s study, and 
each picture is the certificate of a conquest. The vicar also 
has climbed the Dents du Midi. Very often has his family 
heard him declare that the best place in the world to eat 
an orange is on the top of that famous mountain. And 
they have wondered irreverently what he did with the peel. 
Did he leave it lying about for any passer-by to slip upon, 
or with one free, careless motion did he casi it into the 
abyss below, to shine golden in the distance and to be mis- 
taken by credulous visitors for edelweiss? At any rate, he 
returned with bright coloured pictures of the mountain, and 


even the humblest member of the Mother’s Meeting has 
heard about that orange. 
People who live inland take their holidays by the 


sea. But, alas! the sea is hard to seek in these days, and 
has been almost totally eclipsed by the seaside. The dolorous 
memorials of human holiday-making—for which our whole 
nation should say the General Confession on its knees— 
are left stranded up and down our coastline. But the 
wonder of Alpine mountains still remains. There are 
heights still unreached by the funicular, and there are passes 
that no charabane can cross. You might leave orange peel 
lving about on the top of the Denis du Midi, but you could 
not leave much else. You are not likely to encounter a 
pierrot troupe there nor find a slot machine. Dawn and 
sunset, precipice and crevasse, avalanche and glacier are 
as little susceptible to the mind and will of man as are the 
fogs in our London streets. And I fancy that it was a 
dream of alpenstocks that caused international politicians to 
choose Switzerland as a home for the League of Nations. 
They did, indeed, invent many other good and plausible 
reasons—as that the Swiss are a peace-loving nation and 
have the best hotels in Europe—but the real reason, hidden 
up their sleeve, was that they might steal away from the 
busy discussions of Geneva to quiet mountain tops, lifted 
high above the arguments of the world. So also have I 
heard of a prelate who attended a Church Congress for the 
sake of the fishing. 

I shall not easily forget the greatest wonder of my first 
visit to those mountains. I lay at night in a tent looking 
out. Above me were the stars shining clear and familiar. 
Yet surely amongst them I saw a new star, a large star that 
shone more brightly than any I had seen, such perhaps as 
the Wise Men saw one night in the East. I pointed it out 
to my companion. But he told me that it was no star. It 
was a light in a mountain hut. 

That vision of the light upon 
climax of a pilgrimage. We were brought up in the strong 
Switzerland tradition. As children we knew the names of 
the Engadine and the Bernese Oberland, of Lauterbrunnen 
and Spietz, and would discuss whether it were better io go 
to Switzerland in winter for the ski-ing or in summer to 
climb the mountains. But we had to be content with 
stories of fabulous waierfalls and great bob-sleigh runs, 
with coloured postcards and framed panoramas. We had 
no money, and we could not go. It was not until we were 
undergraduates that we went. Verv early in the morning 
we set out on bicycles—with tent and blankets and cutlery 
and crockerv—from a misty Yorkshire city. Three days 
brought us to the Channel, but on the third day, and in 
France, disaster began. The back pedal brake went wrong, 
and it went on going wrong right across France. But the 
Jura Mountains brought us to cherry trees and pine trees 
and high precipices, and we free-wheeled into Switzerland. 
Before we turned North again homewards to the Rhine we 
were to know accidents on mountains and punctures in the 
rain. Yet most I remember the streamside encampments and 
the good fires we made there, the sound of the caitle bells 
at night, and the sound of hail upon the tent. There was a 
curious occasion also when | was a ragged bellringer in the 
aisle of the English Church at Grindelwald. 

I should not bicycle to Switzerland again. I should go 
luxuriously in the train. I should look in at the League of 
Nations to give them a word of advice about the governance 
of Europe. I should stay in enormous hotels and dress for 
dinner. But I think that I should still boil saucepans by 
the streamside and raid the mountain strawberries. And I 
should climb high in the darkness that I might see the 
dawn. H. G. G. Hi. 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON BRIDGE (IL) 


REFERRED last week to Mr. Work’s ‘‘ Complete Con- 
I tract Bridge’’ and Mr. Shepard’s ‘Correct Contract 

Bridge."’ Mr. Wilbur C. Whitehead’s ‘‘ Contract Bridge 
Standards *’ (Victor Gollancz, 3s. 6d.) is, in my judgment, a 
inore important book than either of these. It will be read, 
I think, with real interest by the serious student of the 
game. 

On the other hand, ‘*‘ Contract Bridge Standards”’ is 
hardly a book for beginners. I have shown it to several 
players in this caiegory, and found that, without exception, 
they considered it above their heads. And it certainly is 
stiff reading. It begins with a chapter on card valuation 
which is intelligible enough—indeed, distinctly useful—once 
one has the hang of it, but which is really terrifying to the 
overworked householder for whom Contract is an acceptable 
alternative to Edgar Wallace or to knitting. By the time 
that he (or she) has learnt that the initial valuation of a 
five-card suit headed by the King, Queen, Ten, is three and 
a half probable tricks together with two ‘ plus values ”’ 
(and that three ‘‘ plus values’ are the equivalent of half a 
probable trick and five ‘‘ plus values”"’ of one probable 
trick), he will feel like closing down Mr. Whitehead and 
turning on the radio. And there are several pages of this 
sort of thing to be mastered before one is allowed, under 
Mr. Whitehead’s expert guidance, to make a bid at all. 
Such passages as this, again, though good news for you 
and me, are apt to be disturbing to the tyro: ‘* Almost 
invariably the combined hands of a partnership contain a 
variable percentage of promotional and distributional trick 
values, which, although intrinsically in the two hands, may 
or may not be biddable by either partner.’’ It was at this 
point that one of my less strong-minded friends broke down 
altogether, and reverted definitively to Auction. 

The remainder of the book—as with Work and Shepard 
—deals with the bidding of the hands, to which (I agree, of 
course, with Whitehead) card valuation is an essential pre- 
liminary. The various illustrative hands are set out rather 
attractively on a common basis ; this is the best feature of 
the book and one which other authors would be well advised 
to imitate. But here, again, Mr. Whitehead is quite 
frighteningly thorough; he tells us not only how many 
quick tricks and how many probable tricks there are in each 
hand ; how it should be bid; how it would have been bid 
at Auction ; and how it should be played; he also charts 
for us the ‘‘hand pattern’’ and the ‘suit pattern” of 
each hand, and works out its ‘‘symmetry"’ percentage. 
Yet he does not, as far as I can discover, make any use of 
a large part of the data so assembled. The result is that 
the beginner, instead of following intelligently the develop- 
ment of the Contract bidding in respect of each hand illus- 
trated, recoils from the formidable task of taking in so 
much. Once again I repeat that the book is primarily for 
the advanced student or for the player who has a special 
flair for analysis per se. 

Mr. Whitehead develops his bidding on sound lines ; 
his principles are logically not far removed from those of 
the ‘* forcing system,’’ of which something has already been 
said in these columns. His book, indeed, is hailed by Mr. 
Culbertson in an introduction as ‘‘the first definite step 
towards the much desired standardization of the game.” 

The principal objection—if objection it be—to such 
books as Mr. Whitehead’s is that they develop their prin- 
ciples so convincingly, and with such a variety of positive 
data in support of them, that they may well tend to under- 
mine the average reader’s initiative. Here, for example, is 
a case in point. In Deal No. 10 (where East and West get 
away in the end with a game-winning bid of Five Clubs) 
North holds the following hand :— 

© ARSTS; FV EMTS; > 63; * £6 
Not much of a hand, it is true, but, after No Bid from South 
and from West, I should not, I think, have passed on it, 
as Mr. Whitehead recommends. It seems io me worth an 
initial third hand bid of One Spade, though it just falls 
below the minimum prescribed by Mr. Whitehead in such 
a situation. It is little arbitrarinesses of this kind which, in 
my opinion, tend to cramp unduly the style of the diffident 
or unimaginative player. He ought, I think, to be taught 
rather to exercise initiative than to confine it within too 
narrow bounds. 
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SWISS SUMMER MOUNTAIN RESORTS & HOTELS 
(Over 3,000 feet asl. 
Recommended by the Anglo-Continental and vlan Offices, LAUSANNE, (Switzerland). 
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Hotel: LOMBARDI. 
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Hotel: Monte Prosa. 
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Particulars of the above resorts and Hotels are given in the ‘“‘XXth CENTURY HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
RESORTS OF EUROPE” (illustrated), price 5/=, and, in abbreviated form, in the “‘TRAVELLER’S POCKET 
REFERENCE,” price 1/=, or will be sent free of charge on application to the ANGLO-CONTINENTAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICES (EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT), 3, BOUL. DE GRANCY, LAUSANNE, 
A classified list of SCHOOLS and MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENTS on the Continent can be 


FRENCH 


ALPES VAUDOISES, JURA, PAYS d’ENHAUT 


BALLAICUES (2,800 ft.) 
GRAND, 


CHATEAU-D’OEX (3,300 ft.) 


Hotel: THE GRAND HOTEL. 
R + *hatez ’Oex 
Beau-Séjour, Ours, PARK CSSIMIERES (near Chate au d’Oex) 
nett gage : (3,300 ft.) Grand Chalet. 
ROSAT, Victoria, 
Cheneau, Morier, VILLARS-ARVEYES (4,013 ft.) 
A cay Hotels: CHALET ANGLAIS, MON- 
TESANO. 


BEAU-SEJOUR. 


Broyon. 




















LE PRESE (3,183 ft.) 


Hotel: Le Prese. 


SWITZERLAND 


LES PLANS S/BEX (3,400 ft.) 
Hotel-Pension: MARLETAZ. 


LES RASSES (3,881 ft.) 


AUBEPINES. 
Sapiniére. 


VILLARS-CHESIERES (4,000 ft.) 
Hotels : GRAND CHAMOSSAIRE, 
Belvédére. 











obtained free of charge from the above address. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK [IN THE CITY 


GOLD—COMBINES—MOLASSES AND 


F British Government funds are being sold it is because 
| Ez steady efflux of gold to France is making some holders 

unduly nervous. The position might, however, be worse. 
The actual daily shipments of gold to France are limited by 
the amount of fine gold arriving from South Africa and by 
the amount of “‘ standard ” gold from the Bank of Eng- 
land which the London and Paris bullion houses can refine. 
The Bank of England will now only deliver bars of ‘* stan- 
dard ”’ fineness, while the Bank of France is required by 
law not to accept gold of less fineness than 0.995. (Incident- 
ally the reduction in the refining charge to 1 9-16d. per 
ounce this week moved the franc in our favour, the gold 
export point being now about 123.65.) This physical limi- 
tation upon the shipment of gold from London no doubt 
explains why France is beginning to draw gold from New 
York and Amsterdam. This is one reason not to be de- 
pressed. Another is that our loss of gold is not due 
apparently to any “‘ flight from the pound.” Sterling has 
actually appreciated in the last week or so in terms of 
dollars. The gold efflux to France continues, mainly be- 
cause there is no real money market in Paris, so that when- 
ever there is an internal demand for money the banks have 
to draw upon their foreign holdings. In London the banks 
in such circumstances would merely withdraw funds 
from the money market. It is, of course, very irritating 
that the hoarding of gold by the Bank of France should 
be allowed to upset the world economy. 

* . * 


Investors are beginning to lose faith in big industrial 
mergers. The collapse in the market in Cables and Wire- 
less ordinary stocks has created a very painful impression. 
It has at last been realized by the public that a big indus- 
trial combine, although it may have been created to 
rationalize a particular industry, loses business in a period 
of trade depression perhaps more quickly than the small 
individualized company which keeps in closer touch with the 
consumer. And if the combine is suspected of having 
watered capital, as is Cables and Wireless, investors have all 
the more reason to lose confidence. The shares of other big 
combines besides Cables and Wireless have now been sub- 
jected to selling pressure—for example, United Molasses, 
Imperial Chemical, Turner and Newall, Unilever, and the 
shares of the five grocery stores which are proposing to 
merge under the auspices of Unilever. The following table 
gives the fall in the market prices of the big combines this 
year :— 

Highest 
1929 
Cables & Wireless A ord. .. 903 
Cables & Wireless B ord. 104 
United Molasses met ia 83 
Imperial Chemical 45/6 
Unilever . 6 15-32 
Turner & Newall 5 13-16 
In the case of Imperial Chemical and United Molasses the 
market nervousness has been so great as to induce a 
director of the former making a statement to the Stock 
Exchange dealers and the Chairman of the latter summoning 
Press representatives to his office. The wisdom of these 
semi-official or ‘* word-of-mouth ”? pronouncements may be 
questioned. If it is desirable to give information about a 
company, it should be given in writing by way of circular 
to every individual shareholder, and not verbally to select 
bodies of City journalists or Stock Exchange jobbers. 
- oa + 


Highest Present 


A leading Stock Exchange firm has issued a circular, 
subsequent to the interview with the director of Imperial 
Chemical, dealing with the main criticisms of that Com- 
pany’s position which were being discussed—namely, that 
a very large dividend was declared by Brunner Mond last 
year which may not be maintained, and that the synthetic 
nitrogen plant at Billingham is losing money. In this 
circular it is stated that it was considered desirable to 
transfer to Imperial Chemical certain of the accumulated 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL—MARCONI £8 FOR £1 


profits of Brunner Mond, both capital and trading profits, 
and that this could only be done by way of a substantial 
dividend. Only such part of these profits, it is added, as 
could be legitimately attributed to trading was brought into 
the Imperial Chemical profit and loss account. The balance, 
being a special profit of a capital nature, was transferred 
directly to the assets in the Imperial Chemical balance- 
sheet. As regards the Company’s synthetic nitrogen plant, 
it is admitted that productive capacity is for the time in 
excess of demand, but the Company claims that it is the 
cheapest producer of fertilisers in the world, and that the 
steady annual increase in consumption which has been the 
feature of the past five years will before long be resumed. 
As regards United Molasses, it is declared in the Press, pre- 
sumably on the chairman’s authority, that the company has 
had a record first half-year, but that a marked decline in 
earnings is anticipated in the second half which will bring 
the twelve months’ earnings to a level below that of the 
previous year. In favour of the big industrial combines it 
must, of course, be advanced that its financial resources 
should be large enough to enable it to withstand a lengthy 
period of trade depression, but this fact does not preclude 
the possibility of a reduction in dividends if the margin 
between earnings and dividends is small. 


* * * 


The £1 shareholders of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph, 
whom we congratulated last week, have actually won their 
fight. They have been offered £8 per share ex dividend. 
They originally refused to join the cables-wireless merger 
because they were not offered twice as much stock in Cables 
and Wireless, Ltd., as the 10s. shareholders. At the present 
low prices of Cables and Wireless stocks—77 for the 5} per 
cent. preference, 22} for the ‘* A,*? and 11 for the *“* B”’ 
ordinary stock—they can now buy, with £38 cash per share, 
twice as much stock as the 10s. shareholders were offered 
per share and still have 9s. 7d. per share in cash to spare. 
Of course, they would have fared even better if they had 
accepted the original offer and had sold out their Cables and 
Wireless stock at top prices when the 5} per cent. preference 
stock was 99 and the ‘* A ” ordinary 903, and the ‘“* B ”’ 
ordinary stock 104, but they could not have known at that 
time that Cables and Wireless was over-capitalized. We 
advise them now to accept the £3 cash (ex dividend) grate- 
fully, and for a time to watch the market. The 5} per cent. 
preference stock, on which the directors declare the divi- 
dends to be assured, will be an excellent purchase at the 
first sign of an upturn in trade. The ‘* A ” ordinary stock 
will only earn about ? per cent. this year, and the “ B ” 
ordinary stock may never earn anything at all—except in a 
trade boom—thanks to the over-capitalization. When 
Cables and Wireless traffics are again normal the directors 
should consider a writing-down of the ordinary share 
capital. 


amy 
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+ * * 


It remains to congratulate Mr. W. B. L. Barrington 
and his Committee representing the Marconi £1 share- 
holders on their skilful and tenacious generalship. Their 
victory came with surprising suddenness. Lord Inverforth 
at the Marconi meeting on July 14th justified the advice 
he had given to shareholders to exchange their shares, and 
appeared to hold out no hope of any better offer for the 
non-assenters. Yet the offer of £3 a share ex dividend was 
mooted on the 16th, and submitted to the £1 shareholders 
on the 17th. The ordinary 10s. shareholders, who only 
assented to the merger on the understanding that a £1 
share would not get twice as much stock as a 10s. share, 
mav possibly consider themselves tricked, but as they are 
no longer shareholders of Marconi they cannot get at Lord 
Inverforth, and they cannot get at Sir Basil Blackett, as the 
Chairman of Cables and Wireless did not exist at the time 
of the merger. But, being chiefly good Irishmen, they will 
no doubt find a way to abuse everybody. 








